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Religious Gifts 


The Friars of the Atonement maintain a religious goods shop for the convenience of LAMP 
readers and other associates. The following suggestions may be helpful to those who plan relig- 
ious gifts: 

For the Bride— 
MARRIAGE SACRAMENT, bound in white calfskin, and containing prayers and devo- 


tions suitable for all occasions. $2.00 
MARRIAGE SACRAMENT, in white duroleather $1.25 
WALNUT CRUCIFIX. 12 inches. No. 7053 $1.25 


For Men in the Service— 


SPECIAL SERVICEMAN’S MEDAL, which includes the Miraculous, Scapular and St. 


Christopher emblems, all sterling silver on 24-inch chain. No. 6500 $2.50 
OVAL MIRACULOUS MEDAL and CHAIN, sterling silver. No. 7655 $2.50 
MIRACULOUS MEDAL, small, oval, sterling silver and 24-inch chain $1.25 
BLACK COCOTINE ROSARY, with case $1.25 


For Parents— 

MANUAL OF PRAYERS, the standard Catholic prayerbook, complete with Sunday 
Epistles and Gospels, the ritual of the Sacraments and Vespers for Sundays $2. 

WALNUT CRUCIFIX. 15 inches. No. 7054 $2. 

LADIES’ EVERBRITE ROSARIES, in topaz or blue. $3 

For Children— 


LITTLE CROWN OF THE INFANT OF PRAGUE, in leatherette case. 60c 
PRAY ALWAYS. A manual of devotions, celluloid cover (black or white) 50c 
CHILD’S NIGHT PRAYER PLAQUE. 6x8...... 75¢ 


THE FRANCISCAN FRIARS OF THE ATONEMENT 


Religious Articles Department Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 





Spend a Vacation or Week-end at Graymoor 


Vi 
HY 








Ir a 





For women who desire physical rest in a religious atmosphere amid healthgiving surround- 
ings, Our Lady’s Hostel at Graymoor is ideal. Busy people who cannot get away from the 
city except over Sunday are recommended to make a Saturday trip to Graymoor, and there be 
the Guests of the Sisters of the Atonement in Our Lady’s Hostel for twenty-four hours, returning 
to their homes either Sunday evening, or early Monday morning. The nearest railroad station is 
Peekskill, on the New York Central lines. Ten minutes by taxi brings the guests to the Hostel. 
For reservations apply to: Sr. M. Francis, S. A., Our Lady’s Hostel, Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 
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For Sion’s sake I will not hold my Peace, and for the sake of Jerusalem I will not rest until the 
Just ONE comes forth as BRIGHTNESS, and her Saviour be lighted as a LaMp.—Isaias cLxu, 1. 
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ONG before the war with Germany and its satel- 
lites came to an end, this country was flooded 
with both cheap and expensive editions of books, 

pamphlets and leaflets suggesting ways and means of 
The line of 
proposed by more than one of these would, if followed, 


dealing with the defeated people. action 


make Germany’s treatment of the Jews an amateur 


achievement by comparison. Permanent dismember 


ment of the German na 


tion, enslavement of its 


Shall We Hale? 


oy 


of his hatred of war. There were many, and perhaps 
there still are some, who paid no respect to the sincer- 
ity of his words on that occasion. Franklin D. Roosevelt 
was perhaps, endowed with a vision that few others 
possessed, and might well have been looking forward to 
the harvest of bitterness and brutishness welling in a 
country’s soul that is one of the great evils of prolonged 
warfare. The initial crusade on behalf of liberty and 

justice for enslaved na- 
countless 


tions, in which 





population, even. steriliza- 
tion of all its adults were 


among the methods 


sug- 


gested by the more violent 


Glorificati 


Americans enrolled with 


enthusiasm, will of neces- 
sity degenerate to a kind 


of racial warfare tf the 


“authorities” on the sub concepts of hatred and 
ject Several of these Take up your cross. The burdens given to you vindictiveness are ever 
books received the vocif- Are justly laid by One Master Whose Hand adopted and utilized bv the 
erate support of reviewers Deals fairly, tho you may not understand forces of right. 
i‘ , ; The battles lived and fought and suffered through. ons . ta] 
in many of the secular : s a Phis is no plea for indul- 
é i dewie As if your penance were a gift divine, ‘ , ie 
newspapers and thet Bear it aloft with patience and with grace; seems . seid on kel atk 
advertising columns And meet your fellow men with smiling face of either Germany or 


brought them to a promi- 
nence in the public mind 
that 
as harmful to 


was ludicrous as well 
balanced 
thinking and judgment. 
That portion of the public 
that believes everything it 
the 
sage of the proponents of 
hatred and 


reads absorbed mes- 





revenge. 


That o’er their cares a brighter light may shine. 


Loss, grief and anguish—suffer them we must, 
But, in the end, reward awaits to bless 

Feet that are weary, plodding thro’ life’s dust, 
Lips that were silent, troubles to confess. 

Bear well your cross, so when you lay it down 
The Master Hand will make of it a crown. 


Japan. In both instances 
there is evidence that the 
Germans and Japanese as 
nations were responsible 
for the onset of hostilities. 


There is no reason why 


adequate punitive meas- 
ures, consonant with de- 
—Ruth Bassett Long. cency and humaneness, 





should not be put into ef- 





To judge by the equally 
fanatical efforts of the 
experts on “How to Deal with Japan,” the fate of the 
Nipponese is already determined. The verbiage used to 
describe the soldiers of the Emperor, even in the daily 
lifts them out of the human _ beings. 
“Gorillas,” “pigs,” “monkeys,” few of the 
extension, 


press, class of 
are but a 
more refined epithets applied to them. By 
all the inhabitants of the Japanese Islands are presum- 
ably equally savage. One prominent government of- 
ficial, with a career of distinguished achievement in the 
Philippines behind him, tells us that for the sake of 
world peace the Japanese must be exterminated, and 
emphasizes that he has first-hand knowledge of their 
character. A columnist in a metropolitan daily, from 
his cushioned swivel-chair, sees no reason why we 
should refrain from using poison gas on them. The 
day-by-day accounts of the bombing and burning of 
Japanese cities are greeted with acclaim. Pear] Harbor 
is being avenged. 

(ur late President once uttered a solemn declaration 


fect against them. ‘There 
is every reason to agree 
that government officials, military leaders and others 
who were the perpetrators of cruelty and atrocity be 
personally and justly punished. It right 
that the nations which suffered from the attacks of these 
former powers, in accordance with the natural and inter- 


is eminently 


national law, insure in every way that there will be no 
resurgence of hostilities. None of these steps, however 
need be taken in hatred nor in the spirit of revenge 
Happily, those upon whose leadership the future of the 
world rests have been acquitting themselves well so far 
in their responsibilities. 

What is utterly 
fundamentals of Christianity in regard to the deteate 


wre ng and opposed to the very 


and those over whom the shadows of defeat hover im- 


minently is the tendency to look upon them as irreform 
able, or as permanent outcasts from the society of th 

ree 
nd n 


victors. Proposals, such as have been made 


(Continued on page 230) 
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A Russian Apostle of the 





by Liam Brophy, 8. Pk. Yyyersal Church 








MERICA is a nation of hero-worshippers. In 
spite of the irreverent spirit of the age, and the 
fashion set by popular writers like Wells of 
debunking, the American mind has escaped the corrod- 
ing effects of the acids of modern cynicism. Youth is, 
par excellence, a time of hero-worship and America is 


still young among the na- 
tions. She has learned from 
the Old World to look on 


history as a record of great 
men, though, unlike the Old, 
not wish to view 
them as museum pieces, em- 
balmed and set apart, but as 
real men, with all the human 
failings of men, but with 
superhuman power of mind 


she does 


or body to be turned to ac- 
count by their posterity for 
the alleviation of suffering 
or the conquest of prejudice 
and Like the 
youth, such 


ignorance. 
worship of 
adoration is generous, enthu- 


siastic and unashamed. And 
when the object of that 
reverence happens to be a 
man of gigantic spiritual 


stature who has struggled all 
his life against tyranny and 
the spite of pigmy politicians 
the freedom-loving nations 
will be the more eager to do 
him honor. Their devotion 
to the saints disposes Catho- 
lics in a special way to the 
cult of hero-worship. How 
enthusiastically, then, must American Catholics revere 
the memory of Vladimir Soloviev, the Russian apostle 
of the Universal Church. 

Vladimir Soloviev, artist, historian, philosopher, 
theologian, philologist and poet, son of a Russian his- 
torian, was born on January 16th, 1853. Vladimir's 
grandfather was a priest of the Orthodox Church, and 
the young scholar was brought up in the Slav traditions 
of his family. When he was eleven years old he entered 
the gymnasium at Moscow, and began to interest hin- 
self in Western thought. Though little more than a 
child he read in their original Strauss’s Leben Jesu and 





An Ikon of the Blessed Virgin, greatly revered by 
the people of Russia. 


Renan’s Vie de Jesus. It was the recently-censored 
Force and Matter of Buchner, however, that had the 
greatest influence on him at that impressionable age. 
It led him to believe that the spiritual world was a 
myth, and at the age of fourteen the boy-scholar be- 
came a zealous materialist and renounced Christianity. 

The intellectual world of 
Russia at that time was a 
reflection of the cross-pur- 
poses and confusion that tor- 
mented the young Vladimir. 
There the Occidental- 
ists, who advocated the intro- 
duction of Western ways of 
thought, and the innumerable 
cants and cults of “liberty”. 
Opposed to them were the 
Slavophiles who were deter- 
mined to uphold and con- 
tinue their national traditions 
uncontaminated by any other 
The 


were 


Occidental- 
wanted to break alle- 
giance with the Orthodox 
Church, and indeed with 
every form of Christianity, 
and remove the Czar. The 
Slavophiles adhered with un- 
abating loyalty to the Ortho- 
Church, but 
inimical as their opponents to 
the Roman Catholic Church. 

His father’s kindness and 
understanding, 


influences. 


ists 


dox were as 


combined 


with his own innate good 
sense, brought the young 


Chris- 
The success which 


philosopher back to 
tianity again at the age of nineteen. 
rewarded his studies at the Moscow University and the 
popularity of his final thesis entitled A Criticism of 
Western Philosophy decided him in his choice of 
philosophy as a profession, From that time forward 
he made it his life aim to unite the Occidentalists and 
the Slavophiles by demonstrating by word and example 
that a Slav, without ceasing to be true to his traditions, 
could expand his belief to embrace Catholicity, and to 
prove, at the same time, that Catholicism completes and 
unifies all that is legitimate in the Orthodox Church of 


the East. He was convinced that there was no actual 
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schism in Russia but only a great amount of misunder- 
standing. He wished that his country should merit 
again to be called Holy Russia, and his constant praver 
for his countrymen was ut omnes unum sint, “that they 
might all be one” in the undivided mystical body of 
Christ, the Church. 

To understand the hostility of the Orthodox Church 
towards Western Christendom we can hardly do better 
than view the case as Solo- 
viev stated it in his book 


UT OMNES UNUM SINT &% 





philes were enraged by his tolerant views on tl 


Papacy. Emerson’s saying was fully justified in him 
that “ to be great is to be misunderstood.” 


A brief survey of Soloviev’s more important works 
will reveal one unifying principle at work in the mind 


of this many-sided genius—the dream of the Universal 


Church. He stated his case in the form of a beautiful 
allegory in L’/dee Russe: A church was to be built, 
and the architect, before 
he went away, had 





The Great Debate and 
Christian Polity. This 
book produced a_ sensa- 


tion as startling in Russia 
as Cardinal Newman’s fa- 
mous 7ract 90 caused in 
England. Indeed the 
similarity between the two 
great men is so close that 
Soloviey is often referred 
to as “The Russian New- 
man.”! The Great Debate 
traces the antagonism that 
has existed between the 
East and West for 
turies. The 
its love of 


cen- 
carried 
contemplation 
to excess of indolence and 
apathy; the West allowed 
its love of 


East 


action to de- 
generate into the worship 
of material power at the 
cost of spiritual values. 
The spirit of Christianity 
restrains the twofold ten- 
dency in man, the love of 
contemplation and the love 
of action, from excess by 
upholding the example of 
the Man-God. The Great 
Debate contains a chapter 








sketched out the general 
plan and laid its founda- 
tions. “I 
firm foundations I 
laid,” he said to his pupils, 


leave you the 
have 


“and the general outline 
that I have drawn. That 
will be sufficient to guide 
you if vou are faithful to 
vour duty. Moreover, | 
shall not forsake you, but 
will be with you all days 
in thought and in spirit.’ 
But soon after the master- 
builder’s departure the 
workmen began to quarrel 
Some were for leaving the 
laid, 


keeping — the 


foundations already 
and while 
original plan, building the 
church elsewhere. In the 
confusion of the conflict 
some even said more than 
they intended, as that the 
architect had never plan- 
church or laid its 
Some re- 


ned a 
foundations. 

solved to put off the work 
till the master should re- 
i turn. 
tempt to erect a church in 





ronan 


Others, after an at- 








devoted to the Papacy, 
which looked to many like 
an apology for Catholi- 
cism. The storm aroused 
by the book can only be 
compared to that which Newman’s break with the 
Anglican Church stirred up a century ago in England. 
The powers of Church and State in Russia conspired 
to persecute Soloviev who, even to a greater extent than 
Newman, was fated to be misunderstood and maligned 
by the very people he sought to serve. 

Almost every book that Soloviev published aroused 
forces of jealousy and bitter partisanship against him; 
the Czar was offended by his attacks on the state con- 
trol of the Orthodox Church; the Occidentalists were of- 
fended at his theocratic plan for society and the Slavo- 


1 See Viadimir Soloviev, by Msgr. d’Herbigny, S. J. 


Lenin, the apostle of Communism and irreligion which have 
debauched the soul of present-day Russia. 





a place of their own choos- 
ing,abandoned the project; 
others devoted themselves 
to making plans for an 
ideal church. Yet 
among the bickering workmen some recalled their mas- 


even 


ter’s parting words, till one spokesman among them sug- 
gested that they should admit that they were at fault, do 
honor and justice to their comrades who were carrying 
on with the master’s original church, and join them in 


2 


building the church as he had intended it should ! 
built on the foundations he had laid. The spokesman, 
Vladimir Soloviev, was accused of both personal pride 
and presumption by some of the separatist laborers, 
the Orthodox Christians, but notwithstanding, many 
were convinced of the justice of his plea that they 
should return to work with the Catholics building 
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their Church on the immovable foundations of the 


Rock of Peter. 

o frequently were Soloviev’s works suppressed and 
truncated that he was often obliged to have his articles 
ant books published in Croatia or Paris. His first pub- 
lication in a foreign language appeared in the Katolicki 
List, with the title, The Church: Oriental or Catholic 
His Russia and the Universal Church, which may be 
regarded as his masterpiece, was published in Paris 
under the title La Russie et l’Eglise Universelle (Lib- 
rairie Stock, Delamain, Boutelleau & Cie). This work 
consists of three books, and begins with the principle 
that Christianity is a Faith not merely to be believed 
in, but to be put into practice, and then demonstrates 
that though this principle may have been practised by 
individuals it has never been put into operation by the 
State. It was not recognized by Constantine nor his 
followers. Indeed the Byzantine Emperors deliberately 
encouraged heresy with the intention of continuing the 
old pagan policy of State absolutism. Heresy favored 
this policy, for not only did it seek to destroy the union 
of the divine and human in Christ but threatened to 
break the organic union of Church and State. But the 
Rock of Peter, declared Soloviev, has always proved 


to be the insurmountable barrier to these totalitarian 
plans. Though efforts were made in the Middle Ages 


to unite Church and State, these efforts became feebler 
till the Reformation completely sundered them. Never- 
theless Christian humanity cannot be truly Christian 
until the State is also Christian. “It is not enough to 
acknowledge Christ in church and dwellinghouse; He 
must equally be acknowledged in Senate and Forum, 
otherwise Caesar is receiving not only the things that 
are Caesar’s, but also the things that are God’s. It is 
not enough for the citizens to profess Christianity ; the 
State itself must profess it by forming laws and creat- 
ing institutions by which social justice will be made to 
regulate relations between nations, social classes and 
individuals.” 


times Russia has 
Her poetry and legends 
are replete with visions of holy Russia converting the 
world. Berdyaev has shown how that Messianic ideal 
was turned into political and economic channels by the 
Communists, partly because the Christians were too 


From the earliest Christian 
cherished a Messianic ideal. 


slow to seize such a tremendous spiritual driving-power 
for the benefit of the Universal Church. 
his countrymen, by nature deeply religious and capable 
of great heroism on behalf of their ideals, torn with 
dissensions and lacking a high ideal that would unite 
them in a common accepted purpose. Given proper 
leadership, he said, and reunited to the Apostolic See 
Russia could give the Church that political cooperation 
that would help her to christianize Europe, now so com- 
pletely secularized. “The profoundly religious and 
monarchial character of the Russian people,” he wrote, 
“some few prophetic facts from its past, the huge com- 
pact mass of its empire, the great latent power of its 


Soloviev saw 
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national spirit in contrast to the poverty and emptiness 
of its actual existence—all this appears to indicate that 
the historical destiny of Russia is to furnish the Uni- 
versal Church with the political power she requires to 
save and regenerate Europe and the world.” 

Such briefly is Soloviev’s vision and such his hopes 
for the destiny of holy Russia. Such were his dreams 
for the establishment of a City of God on earth 
through the agency of the Universal Church. He 
dreamt of mankind finding the principle of its unity in 
Christ, that Christ Who had prayed that all His fol- 
lowers might be one—ut omnes unum sint. That dream 
inspired all that Soloviev wrote and finds its poetic ex- 
pression in his last book which has been translated into 
English under the title, “War and Christianity from the 
Russian Point of View: Three Conversations.” The 
translation of the original title would read, ““War, Pro- 
gress and the End of History: Three Discussions.” It 
is a book similar in theme to Msgr. Benson’s Lord of 
the World. The immediate inspiration of the book was 
to refute Tolstoi’s anti-militarist writings which had 
influenced many to resist conscription. It takes the 
form of an imaginary conversation between five Rus- 
sians in a garden on the shores of the Mediterranean. 
Towards the close of the book the question of the union 
of Russia and Rome is raised, since the end of all his- 
tory is in sight and the urgency of the hour demands 
that the union be consummated without delay. The 
allegory is made to fit into the political framework of 
Thus Japan is made to represent Anti- 
christ, while Russia represents the kingdom of Christ. 
An antipope reigns, and an Antichrist is pictured as 
drawing thousands after him. A few Christians re- 
main faithful to the true Pope, Peter Il. The Ortho- 
dox Christians are led by the Venerable John and the 
Protestants by a certain Ernest Pauli. While the com- 
pany, numbering twelve, assemble together in a lonely 
spot in the hills near Jericho the Union of the Churches 
is accomplished. The leader of the Orthodox Chris- 
tians will cry: ‘My children, the time has come for 
our Lord's last prayer on behalf of His disciples to be 
fulfilled ut omnes unum sint; may our brother Peter 
therefore be able to feed these last remainiig sheep of 
our Lord’s flock.” The leader of the Protestants will 
then acknowledge the Pope—Tu cs Petrus. Then when 
the union of the Churches is completed a sign will ap- 
pear in the heavens and Our Lady will appear as fore- 
told in the Apocalypse and the Pope will exclaim to 
the two leaders recently united to him: “Behold our 
Labarum, let us go to her.” 


Soloviev’s time. 


A few weeks after the completion of this work 
Soloviev was dead. Four years previously he had been 
received into the Catholic Church. That event took 
place in the chapel of Notre Dame de Lourdes in Mos- 
cow in February, 1896. The priest who received him, 
himself a convert, was arrested the next day, but made 
his escape and made his way to Rome to tell the good 
tidings to Pope Leo XIII. Some while after Soloviev’s 
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death the Russian civil and ecclesiastical authorities 
removed the ban on his works. 

The name of Vladimir Soloviev is written high. That 
is why it can be read more plainly as he recedes from 
us in time. And that time which dwarfs his slanderers 
and persecutors to mere significance can but make the 
lofty stature of his soul stand out more clearly. In his 
lifetime he had been called a prophet, and he suffered 
the fate of all prophets, for he was everywhere accepted 
save in his own country. The rapprochement between 
Rome and Russia may be further off from attainment 
than it was in his day, but the good seed of his words 
has been spread for more than forty years, and who 
can foresee in what ways his prophecies will be ful- 
filled when his words begin to bear fruit, ut omnes 
unum sint. 





SHALL WE HATE? 
(Continued from page 226) 


always from the lunatic fringe of our nation—that all 
adult males be sent to prison camps and kept there until 
death, that for every soldier in the occupation forces 
whose death cannot be explained a number of hostages 
be shot or hanged; that a systematic process of starva- 
tion be instituted for women and even children of the 
enemy are proposals that can only be inspired by the 
devil. We protested in the name of justice and decency 
when such measures were being used against our allies. 
Were we then being hypocrites ? 

We were, if our future actions as a people are to be 
motivated by hatred. We were, if those who voice 
such sentiments are not checked and restrained. We 
were, if when we are in a position to live up to the ideals 
we enunciated in time of terror we imitate the policy of 
those we then condemned. And we are worse tham 
hypocrites if we rationalize our hatred and contend that 
the evil-doers must be excluded from treatment as 
human beings. And this is so even for those who are 
still in combat with us. 

When staid and influential newspapers are giving 
vent to the spirit of revenge by fostering and urging 
a deeper and more frightening hatred, it is refreshing 
to hear the statement of an American serviceman, re- 
cently released from a German prison camp: “It’s too 
bad they’re so dumb. We could do a lot for them. 
Like some I know they figure they know everything 
and they don’t see the joke. Oh yeah, I’m talking about 
the Germans.” Maybe he has placed his finger on the 
weakest spot in the make-up of our enemies. They 
were trained to think first of themselves and_ their 
destiny until it outweighed all other considerations, 
including the very fundamentals of the laws of right 
and decency. Will we ourselves profit by their mis- 
take? Or shall we make their shallowness our own 
by subscribing to a doctrine of hatred that can but 
destroy by its cancerous growth all that is best in 
civilized humanity ? 
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HE nineteenth century witnessed a remarkable 
series of undercurrents set in motion in Eng- 


land for reunion of 


part of it at least, with Rome. 
it was when we consider the record of intense national- 
ism and anti-popery of the English Church and its ad- 
herents for the three previous centuries. The patristic re 


searches of the Tractarians 
at Oxford initiated the 
change in the attitude of 
Anglican 





leaders towards 
Rome, and was followed by 
amore popular if less scho- 
larly enthusiasm among cer- 
tain of the High Church 
partv. The Association for 
Promoting the Unity of 
Christendom was formed by 
some Anglicans and a few 
Catholics in 1857, with cor- 
porate submission. to 
Roman obedience as its ob- 
jective. (The subsequent 
condemnation of this as- 
sociation did not discourage 
its Church of England 
members, who continued to 
hope for an eventual easing 
of the road back. ) 

In 1859 an association 
called the English Church 
Union was established in 
order to bring about doc- 
trinal and 
formity 


liturgical uni- 
within the Angli- 
can Church. 
central 


The need of a 
authority for the 

Church implied 
quite logically the need of 
a central authority for the 
whole Church; and many 
adherents of the 


Anglican 


Union 
were not unwilling to face 
the difficulty. 


objection : 


conceive of anything more favorable to the unity of 


Lord Halifax, president of the Union, 
in 1886 asked in an address, without provoking a single 
“Should the Church of 
acephalous and without any common center ? 


the Anglican Church, or 
All the more remarkable 


Bishop. Is there an 


Pope Leo XIII 


England remain 
Can we 





interest in reunion efforts, Leo goes on: 





the Church than such a center, provided the principle 
of centralization be accepted in such a way as to safe- 
guard the rights of the local jurisdiction? 


Certainly 


those who acknowledge the lawfulness of an appeal 
from the Archbishop of Canterbury to the Privy Coun- 
cil need feel no scruples as to an appeal to a Christian 
educated Christian who would 


not prefer Leo XIII to the 
Privy Council?” 

The change in attitude 
among certain Englishmen 
towards Rome did not fail 
to impress Pope Leo, On 
April 14, 1895, just fifty 
years ago, he addressed his 
famous Apostolic Letter to 
the English, 4d Anglos. It 
is important to note that 
this letter was addressed to 
the English people, and not 
merely to that portion of 
it that was loyal to the 
Catholic faith. Nor was it 
2 summons to the people of 
England to come back to 
the faith. Rather it took 
the form of a long prayer 
that the hearts and minds of 
the English Protestant 
people might be guided to- 
wards the True Church. 

“To the English people 
who seek the Kingdom of 
Christ in the unity of the 
true faith,” is the saluta- 
tion of this letter. The 
Pope next explains how 
great was his desire to ad- 
letter to them 
“and thus give to the illus- 
trious English race a token 


dress this 


of our sincere affection.” 
Adverting to the current 
“God is our 


witness how keen is our wish that some effort of ours 
might tend to assist and further the great work of ob- 
taining the reunion of Christendom. 


. . But since, as 


it is but right, we place our confidence of a happy issue 
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principally and above all in the wonderful power of 
God’s grace, we with full 
mined to invite all Englishmen who glory in the Chris- 


have consideration deter- 


tian name to this same work, and we exhort them to 
lift up their hearts to God with us, to seek from Him 
the help necessary in such a matter, by assiduous dili- 
gence in holy prayer.” 

After a brief survey of the solicitude shown by his 
predecessors for England, going back to the time of 
Gregory the Great who sent Saint Augustine and his 
fellow monks to convert the Anglo-Saxons, and recall- 
ing the grievous wound inflicted on the English nation 
at the time of the Protestant revolt, the Pontiff resumes 
again his theme of the necessity of prayer as the para- 
mount means towards reunion: “With a loving heart 
we turn to all of you in England, to whatever com- 
munity or institution you may belong, desiring to recall 
you to this holy unity. We beseech you . . . to offer up 
. and without 
ceasing to implore light to know the truth in all its 
fullness.” 


humble and continuous prayer to God. . 


In the body of his letter, the Holy Father seemed 
confident that the humble and united supplications of 
so many firm Christians would hasten the time of 
divine mercy for the English people. He was well 
aware of the difficulties that had to be surmounted—his 
proposals for the solution of pressing social and edu- 
cational problems had been unfavorably received in 
England—but he wrote boldly: “Difficulties of course 
will have to be faced—but is that a reason to give up 
all hope of remedy, reconciliation and peace? 
means, if God is with us. 


sy no 
For we must not judge of 
such great issues from a human standpoint only, but 
rather we must look to the power and mercy of God.” 

Towards the end of his message, the Pope appealed 
to the Catholics of England for help in this great work. 
He urged them to renew their zeal for the spread of 
the Kingdom of God on earth, and to lead their coun- 
trymen by their good example to a full knowledge of 
the truth and the source of all unity. Concluding his 
letter, Leo invoked all the great saints of England in 
behalf of “Mary’s Dowry”. 

The English received this letter with great emotion. 
The leaders of the Anglican Church and the press in 
general acknowledged the fact that there were indeed 
many difficulties humanly insurmountable, but they 
admonished the people to heed the Pope’s plea for 
sincere and earnest prayer to attain true union in faith 
and love. In this fact alone the purpose of the letter 
might be said to be fulfilled, for to depart from a long 
and firm tradition of prejudice against the Holy See 
must have required some new light in the hearts and 
minds of these leaders. 

Of the traditional prejudice, Cardina! Manning, him- 
self once a dignitary in the Anglican Communion, 
wrote: “How many, even not to include children and 


the ignorant, blinded by prejudices three centuries old, 
believe sincerely and without a doubt that the Church 
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of Rome has been corrupted in her dogmas as well as 
in her morals, Reformation the manitest 


work of the spirit of holiness! Some will regard such 


and see in the 
a way of looking at it as scarcely possible; to me, who 
shared it for over forty years, it seems quite possible 
The feeling of duty, distrust of ourselves, filial obedi- 
ence, veneration for persons more advanced in years, 
in knowledge and in virtue, all that is best in our being, 
seems to conspire to give us a false conscience, and to 
make us shun as a dangerous temptation all discourse, 
all reading and all the research calculated to shake our 
beliefs and to impose on us doubts against the faith 
of our fathers.” 

Were there any immediate advantages to the Church 
as the result of this letter of Leo XIII? While no mass 
conversions occurred, the encyclical did serve to awaken 
and stimulate the people of England with regard to the 
all important matter of reunion. No one can estimate 
the number of individual conversions that resulted from 
the prayers that ascended everywhere in response to 
the Pope’s appeal. In 1896, Cardinal Vaughan, then 
Archbishop of Westminster, wrote: “The Holy 
Father’s letter 4d Anglos has completely justified my 
own conviction, or rather I should say the conviction of 
St. Paul of the Cross, Father Ignatius Spencer and 
Cardinal Wiseman, that prayer is our sword. The con- 
version of souls is eminently a work of grace. Argu- 
ments, controversy and the gift of persuasion, inas- 
much as they are human, are weak instruments insuf- 
Prayer, on the contrary, touches 
.. I have no confidence in 
It is not in that 


ficient of themselves. 
the heart of God Himself. . 
the prediction of conversion en masse. 
way that a people like the English is converted.” 
Years later, the Church Unity Octave was taken up 
with enthusiasm in England, by Catholics and Angli- 
cans alike. It affords an excellent means of fulfilling 
the hope expressed by Pope Leo for the English nation. 
The method of the Octave accords with that sound 
Christian philosophy which bids us to pray fervently 
and place our dependence on God, and yet to work as if 
everything lay in our own power. In the past thirty-five 
years the message of the Octave has resounded from 
hundreds of pulpits in England, setting a light that 
guides all who are truly concerned for the plea of Our 
Lord for Christian Unity to concerted effort. Nor does 
the prayer of the Octave blind the suppliant to the dif- 
ficulties with which the problem of true Unity is beset, 
rather it prompts discussions and sermons on problems 
and obstacles which may be tempered in the light of 
new knowledge. Year by vear, the call of the Church 
Unity Octave evokes in the hearts of its faithful ob- 


servers a renewal of that Christian desire for the price- 
less gift of Unity, which overflows in countless prayers 
before the tabernacle of Christ the King. In the inscru- 


table designs of Divine Providence this seed of prayer 
will one day flower in the fulfillment of the hopes of the 
Pope Leo, and England shall once more give 
evidence to a lively faith among its people. 


great 
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HE problems which have beset the municipal 
administration of Jerusalem of the 
Arab-Jewish conflicts have been the subject of 


because 


an investigation for some time. A recent press despatch 
suggests that the Holy City may be divided into Arab 
and Jewish boroughs with separate administrations for 
each, but all to guarantee preservation and respect for 
the holy places so dear to Christian people. 


e 2 


The rector of the Jesuit College at Maastricht, Hol- 
land, Rev. P. van Gestel, S. J., is reported to have an- 
nounced in a broadeast over the Dutch radio that Car- 
dinal Faulhaber of Munich, has requested of General 
Eisenhower as representing the United States govern- 
ment in Germany, permission to build on the site of 
the notorious Dachau concentration camp, a convent 
wherein perpetual prayer would be offered in memory 
of those who lost their lives there. 


” *K 1K * 


With the Archbishop, Most Rev. Joseph Rummel, 
presiding in the sanctuary at a Mass in the Cathedral 
of St. Louis, New Orleans, on July 12, Mother Mary 
Elizabeth, General Superior of the Sisters of the Holy 
Family, a Colored community established in New 
Orleans more than a century ago, observed the golden 
jubilee of her entrance into religious life. At the same 
time three other Sisters, Sr. Thomas, Sr. Angelica and 
Sr. Dominica also observed their golden jubilees, while 
Sr. Mary Nativity had the happiness of observing on 
the same day her diamond jubilee in the Order. 


1* * ok * 


To the great host of Christian people in all parts of 
the world who are keenly interested in promoting the 
return of dissidents to unity in the Fold of Peter, the 
Holy Father’s intention for the month of August for 
the members of the Apostleship of Prayer, which num- 
bers many miJlions, is one that will have a special ap- 
peal and in the fullness of Divine grace be fruitful in 
a more widespread observance of the Church Unity 
Octave in January. The Holy Father urges prayer 
luring this month “that the peoples of the East, now 
separated from the true Church, may again take the 
place of eminence they once held in the Church.” 

Writing in the Messenger of the Sacred Heart, Msgr. 
Thomas J. McMahon, national secretary of the Catho- 
ic Near East Welfare Association, remarks: ‘When 
Pope Pius XII seeks the suffrage of our prayers, he 
8 really seeking the return of Christ to Christianity’s 
cradle. Was it not in the lands of the Near and Middle 
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News end Views = 


East 


first 
poured forth? Their earth was trodden by the Sacred 


that the riches of the Divine Heart was 


Feet and by the first Apostles. Nearly the whole New 
Testament story is only a chronicle of the conquests 
for Christ in these ancient and the greatest 
tragedy of our day is that only the footprints of the 
Master are now to be found in places that were wholly 
Christian not too long after the Crucifixion.” 


lands, 


The Converts’ Aid Society of England has purchased 
the house at Beaconfield, where G. K. Chesterton lived 
the latter part of his life and where he died. It is to 
be used as a rest-home for convert clergymen and their 
families immediately after reception into the Church. 
The cost of the project will be defrayed by popular sub- 
scription which the Archbishop of Westminster has 
initiated with a contribution of $4,000. 


.®* c¢ €¢ # 


In a decree issued last month, the Sacred Congrega- 
tion of the Affairs of Religious named Most Rev. Val- 
entine Schaaf, O. F. M., as Minister General of the 
Order of Friars Minor. Formerly a member of the 
faculty of the Catholic University of America as a 
teacher of Canon Law, the new Minister General is the 
first native of the United States to be raised to that 
exalted oftice. 

Under his jurisdiction now come 30,000 priests, 
Brothers and theological students of the First Order; 
12,000 Poor Clare nuns and approximately 30,000 
Franciscan Sisters, and 1,500,000 men and women who 
are affiliated with the Third Order of St. Francis. 

In the United States, Canada and Mexico there 
directly subject to him 2,059 Franciscan priests, 


are 
656 
Brothers and 800 Franciscan students preparing for 
the priesthe od. 

2 @ 

The island of Formosa which is nowadays of fre- 
quent mention in the Pacific war news, has been the 
scene of Catholic missionary activity since the year 
1626. <A little more than 27,000 of the people are 
Christian of whom but 7,000 are Catholics. Christian- 
itv was first brought to the island by Spanish Domini- 
cans from the Philippines, some of whom suffered mar- 
tyrdom as did other missionaries who followed in their 
footsteps in succeeding years 


* * * * 


The lost relics of St. Paul’s disciple, St. Timothy, 
to whom St. Paul addressed two New Testament epis- 
tles, have been discovered at Termoll, on the Adriatic 
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due east of Rome, during the restoration 
found 


coast of Italy, 
of the Cathedral there. 
small shrine where they had been placed in the thir- 


The bones were in a 


teenth century. 
* * * * 
An aftermath of the rejoicing over the cessation of 
hostilities in Europe which received little notice in the 
press of the United States was the wholesale exodus 
Catholic from 
before it came 


of the people 
Slovenia just 
under the Soviets. Osservator. 
Romano, reporting on the inci- 
dent points out that the 
German occupation of Slovenia 
in 1941, nearly 95 per cent of 
about 40,000 

deported 
autumn of 


since 


the clergy, with 
intellectuals, were 
from there in the 
that year. Either as a result of 
Nazi encouragement, or because 
of Nazi inability to 
public order, Communist groups 
persecuted Catholic 
and killed 69 priests, hundreds 
of intellectuals, and between 
15,000 and 20,000 others. 


maintain 


Slovenes 


* # * * 


The first Franciscan to be- 
come a bishop of a Canadian 
diocese, Father Marie Antoine 
Roy, O. F. M., will be 


secrated on August 15 as Bishop 


con- 
of the newly erected Diocese of The 
Edmunston, New Brunswick. 
The Bishop-elect was born at 
St. Michel de Bechasse, Que., 


; : : Bi by Ursuline nuns to 
and is one of a family of six 


Mere Marie was 


teen, of whom seven became Feence. She entered 
priests and three became nuns. and came to North 
Quebec the first convent of 


+ & « 


devoted to the education of youth. She died 


The Oblate Fathers at Saint 
Henry’s College, Belleville, IIl., 
have purchased for the use of 
their missionary personnel, 
twelve open-cockpit Army training It is 
planned to use the machines in Hawaii and other Pacific 
islands and in China, Africa and South America. 


April 30, 1672. She 


planes. 


« ss. 


The Methodist Conference of Great Britain and 
Ireland, meeting in Nottingham last month decided 
that hereafter women may become fully ordained 


ministers in that Church. Methodism in England and 
Ireland has about one million adherents. 

It is to be noted that the Baptists and Congregation- 
alists opened their ministries to women years ago, but 
Methodists have been reluctant to diverge from the 


practice of the Church of England. The Church of 





beatification cause of the 
Mother Mary of the Incarnation, foundress 
of the Ursulines of Quebec, Canada, is now 
far advanced and prayers are being sought 
hasten its completion. 


born 


teach on American shores. 
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England has no law against women ministers, but a 
strong tradition. It has only one woman cleric, Miss 
Lei Tim ©i, Chinese convert ordained in China by an 
Anglican Bishop last year, an incident which aroused 
sharp protest from high church spokesmen in Eng- 
land. 

*« x * * 


In a stirring appeal to Catholic servicemen who 
“want to exchange the uniform 
of their country for the noblest 
uniform of all: the ck 
of Christ’s | army.” — Bishoy 
Joseph P. Hurley of St. Augus- 
fighting 


Cas 


tine invited 
throughout the country to stud) 


men 


for the priesthood. 

“When terrible war is 
over,” Hurley 
“many of the young men wh 
fought it through to 
will want to exchange the uni- 
form of their country’s service 
for the noblest uniform of all 


this 


Bishop said, 


victory 


the cassock which designates 
the wearer as an. officer of 
Christ’s army, a leader in the 


unending war of the spirit, of 
good against evil. 

“Through days of danger an 
nights of waiting, our Catholic 
soldiers have looked into the 
of death and there 
read the true meaning of life 
Many of them who as boys have 
raised their eyes to the sublimit) 


eyes have 


Venerable 


of the priesthood have had their 
vocations tried and purified i 
the fires of war. 

“If I am not mistaken 
are hundreds of our best Cath 
lic who will want t 
dedicate themselves to God an 
f Hs 


done 


in 1599 in Tours, 


the Ursulines in 1631 heed 
. . e 
America to open in 


the religious 


soldiers 
was the first Sister to 
to the glorious warfare 
Church when they have 
their duty to our beloved cour 
try. Such men will look to the hardest, most deman(- 
ing sectors of the Christian battlefield. 
to be missionaries, they will want to be pioneers ¢ 
the Faith.” 


They will wart 


Among the notables in Catholic life who have bea 
called in death during the past few weeks were Mot 
Rev. Francisco Ampos y Angeles, oldest member of tlt 
Mexican Episcopate. For some years after his retir 
ment on account of age from the See of Chilapa 1 
1907, he lived in Oklahoma City. 

Hearn, a successful businessman wh 
to Catholic charitable ané 


Edward L. 


retired to devote himself 
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welfare work, notably during the first World War 
when he headed the Knights of Columbus rehabilitation 
work in France, Italy and Belgium, died on July 17. 
His home was in Mamaroneck, N. Y. 

Cardinal Adolph Bertram, Arch 
bishop of Breslau in Germany, and arch-foe of the 


lis Eminence, 


Nazis, died last month at the age of 86 vears. 
— a 
“Nobody knows,” says the editor of the Southern 
Cross of Buenos Aires, 
“who made Tito, the 
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to the obligation he has to thousands or millions of 
people who may be strongly affected by his words, to 
give them the truth and nothing but the truth, as far 
as he has been able to ascertain it. 


“But what shall we say of deliberate falsehood and 
calumny ?” he asked. “A lying tongue like hands that 
shed innocent blood the Lord hateth; and every just 
man detects a lying word. Calumny is quickfooted, as 
you know, especially, be it said for shame, when di- 

rected against religion 
and the champions of the 





Yuvoslav guerilla leader, 
a marshall, but his title 
is everywhere accepted. 
What is definitely known 
about Tito is that neither 
he nor the 


"and behold, 


Partisans he 


though Yugo- 


slavia had been 


Russia, 
invaded 
It is also 
known that Tito—which 
is not his real name, 
but the name by which 
the pro tem leader of the 
Yugoslav Communists is 
stvled by the 
agency—owes his_ posi- 
tion to Russian support.” 


weeks before. 


ered upon the earth.” 
Russian 


law 
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What the Son of Man Promised 


I am with you all days 
even unto the consummation of the world.” 


absolutely, all that in these respects the world has had 
to boast of. Her children are more numerous than all the 
members of the sects combined. 
in every clime and her missionaries are wherever there 
are souls to be saved. And this wondrous church, as 
old as Christianity, as universal as mankind, is today, 
after twenty centuries, as fresh, as vigorous and as faith- 
ful as on the day when the Pentecostal fires were show- 


(From Gladstone’s speech against the 
excluding 
Lord Chancellorship of 


sterner demands of 

morality; the 
denial and the defense of 
the victim often are 
given no hearing or may 
find space after a week 


Christian 


Matt. xxviii. 20. 


leads, fired a single shot “The Catholic Church has marched for 1500 years or so in an obscure cor- 
in defence of their coun- at the head of civilization. Her greatness, glory, ner of an inside page. 
trv till Germany attacked grandeur and majesty have been almost, though not 


“Members of the pro- 
fession who do not hesi- 
Her altars are raised tate to smear their pages 
or pollute the ether with 
falsehood are rendering a 
great disservice to their 
fellowmen,” the Pontiff 
asserted. “They are aim- 
ing a mortal blow at the 
spirit of brotherly affec- 
tion that should exist be- 
tween the children of the 


Catholics from the 


England.) 








\ large group of 
American editors and writers were received in audience 
by Pope Pius XII on July 21 and heard from his lips 
a “sermon” in English which, the writer for the Vew 
York Times, Virginia Lee Warren said, “seems pretty 
likely to be framed in whole or in part and hung on 
the walls in journalism classes for a long time to come. 
The core of what he said came down to three words: 
‘Fidelity to Truth.’ ” 

\ddressing the party, which was returning to the 
United States from China, the Pope said in part: 

“The worthy success of your profession depends on 
one essential fact: Your fidelity to truth in what you 
write and speak. 

“That in the rush of routine daily work a writer 
should let an error slip into his article, that he should 
accept information without sufficiently controlling its 
source, that he may even give expression to a judgment 
that is unfair, often may be due rather to carelessness 
than to bad will,” Pope Pius declared. “Yet he should 
tealize that such carelessness, such heedlessness, espe- 
cally in times of grave crisis, may too easily have seri- 
ous Consequences. 

“An editor or writer or speaker who is conscious of 
his lofty vocation and its responsibilities always is alive 





same Heavenly Father, 
and gravely imperil 
peace among nations.”’ 
* * ok * 
What was probably a surprising item of 
J I g 
many the 


news to 
statement made by Prime Minister 
Eamon de Valera on July 17 that Eire has been “an 
independent republic since December 29, 1937, the day 
on which the new constitution came into operation” 


was 


and was “associated as a matter of our external policy 
with the states of the British Commonwealth.” 

“To mark this association,” de Valera said, “we avail 
ourselves of the procedure of the external relations act 
by which the King, recognized by states of the British 
Commonwealth, acts for us under advice in certain 
specific matters in the field of our external relations.” 

x + ee & 


The Military Affairs Committee of the House of 
Representatives, in a report to Congress on possible 


threats of Communist propaganda in the armed forces 
asserts that since 1919 “communists have been every- 
where at work within this country, supported and 
financed liberally from abroad, and if they are able 
to do so they will penetrate within the armed forces 
on which we rely for security.” 











Sociely of Atlenement Aunals 


ATHER Vincent, S. A., 
greeted on his arrival at An- 
by the Rev. 


Was 


chorage, Alaska, 
Dermot ©’Flanagan, pastor of the 
local church, and our own Father 
Ambrose, S. A., whose duties as an 
Army Chaplain in Alaska have been 
blessed 
spiritual order, At 
of his journey Father Vincent was 


with rich rewards in the 


the conclusion 


warmly received at Kodiak by the 
Catholic and non-Catholic residents 
of the village, as well as by a num 
ber of members of our armed forces 
stationed 
bright 


there. Prospects for a 
future for the Church on 
Kodiak Island were enhanced by 
pledges of assistance readily given 
by a number of the inhabitants, but 
for the present Father Vincent plans 
to have public Mass on Sundays and 
holydays in a theatre, with daily 
Mass at the hospital conducted by 
the Grey Nuns of the Sacred Heart. 
LAMP who com- 
municate with our latest missioner 


Readers wish to 


should address their letters to: Rev. 

Vincent Edge, S. A., Notre Dame 

de Kodiak, Kodiak, Alaska. 
Summer classes for our young 


seminarians at Graymoor began 
promptiy on the morning of Mon- 
day, July 2. In addition to the 
undergraduates who reported back 
for the summer session, several new 
students were welcomed to the Col- 
lege. Daily courses in Latin and 
English are being conducted each 
morning, with the greater part of 
being reserved for 
recreational activities. Father Bede, 
So A, 18 with summer 
classes by Father Frederick, S. A., 
Father Clement, S. A., and Frater 
Lewis, S. A., of the Major Semi- 


the afternoon 


assisted 


nary. 
* * * * 

Our Friars in Washington are 
also making profitable use of the 
summer term to advance in scho- 
lastic pursuits. An accelerated pro- 





The Chapel of the Holy Ghost at 


Graymoor 


gram of studies in philosophy and 
theology, to accord with provisions 
of the will 
mean that a goodly number of our 


selective service act, 
Friars will be advanced to the priest- 
hood in a shorter time than usual 
by cheerfully time 
usually allotted for rest and recrea- 


sacrificing the 


tion. 

In early June, the Friars and Sis- 
the Atonement engaged in 
mission activities in the diocese of 
Nelson, British Columbia, took part 
first diocesan Eucharistic 
Congress, held at Saint Francis’ 
Church, Revelstoke. Father Robert, 
S. A., was celebrant of the solemn 
Mass that opened the exercises, of- 


ters of 


in the 


fered in the presence of His Excel- 
lency, Bishop Martin Johnson. Resi- 
dents of the town remarked that 
this was the first solemn Mass of- 
fered in their church in twenty 
years, and all were grateful for the 
opportunity of paying public hom- 
age to our Eucharistic King. In the 
Nelson diocese, the Sisters of the 


Atonement have catechetical centers 
at Greenwood, 


Michel. The Fathers of the Society 


Revelstoke and 


of the Atonement are in charge of 
the Japanese Mission at Greenwood, 
and attend also to the 
‘atholics in the 


needs of 


scattered 





settle 
ments of Carmi, Beaverdell, Rhone, 
Westbridge, Rock Creek and Mid- 
way. 


The Community observance of 
Atonement week and the feast of 
Our Lady of the Atonement, 


July 9, was deepened by the recur- 
rence of the Forty Hours devotion 
in honor of Our Lord in the Blessed 
Sacrament. The high altar at Saint 
John’s was bedecked with the rich- 
est blossoms of the season in pre- 
paration for the exposition of the 
Sacrament, which — took 
place at the High Mass on Atone- 


Blessed 


ment Sunday. Constant interces- 
sion for peace and the welfare of 
nations was offered by the Sisters 


for the next two days and _ nights, 
concluding on Tuesday with a sol 





emn Mass offered by Father An- 
gelus, S. A. During this period, 
our students were privileged to 
make many visits to the Blessed 


to remember the needs 


of Graymoor and its benefactors 


Sacrament, 


as well as their own personal inten- 
tions. 
* * * x 

A few months back we called at- 
tention to the activities of our Gray- 
moor Fathers in connection with the 
spiritual welfare of men in the 
armed forces. Since then we have 
been reminded that the list of our 
auxiliary chaplains is hardly com- 
plete. Father Anselm, S. A., of our 
Friary at Saranac Lake, assists the 
regular chaplain at the Lake Placid 


Army Replacement Center on Sun- 
days and holydays. Father James, 
S. A., has been active for a long 


time at a prison camp for Italian 
soldiers located not far from Here- 
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the 
those interned there, and 
and 


Texas, administering to 
ds of 
instruction to 
m in their own language. More 
at the Atone- 


ing advice 


recently, our Fathers 


ment Seminary have been called 
upon to assist at Fort Mver, Vir- 

ia, and at the White House Army 
Barracks. At the latter station, 
Father Daniel, S. A., has been 
instrumental in organizing an in- 
struction group for Catholic men 
who wish to make good use of the 
opportunity of increasing — their 


knowledge of the faith. 


\ctivities at Saint Joseph’s Boys 
Camp during the month of July 
were varied and numerous. Frater 


Alexander, S. A., 


eight other ot 


with the help of 


our clerics, aug- 


mented the recreational program 
| 


with assigned periods for religious 


instruction, choir and hobbies. On 
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Smiles indicate successful work in class 
of the Library at the Catholic University of America. 
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Our Friars in residence at the Seminary at Washington enjoy a little 


diversion from their studies 


rainy days there was no dearth of 


hundred 
dri 


the 


classes in 


interest for 


campers, as 











_ 
‘ern 
Pte AG 
. eee Re 


as our Friars leave the portals 


— 
CLT ee 
: a 

reseed 


voung 
iwing, 


* 


nature study and basketry had been 
organized. Father 
5. A., acted as Camp Chaplain and 
advisor. 


Bartholomew, 


At the opposite end of 
Indian Lake, Saint Francis’ Camp 
for girls witnessed a very success- 
ful season, with more vacationers 
than ever being cared for by our 
Atonement Sisters. 


The Very Rev. Father General 
officiated at the High Mass and re- 
ception services held on July 13, at 
St. Joseph’s Novitiate, Saranac 
Lake, N. Y., at which four young 
men donned the habit of Franciscan 
Friars of the Atonement. 
the new Frater Owen, 
formerly Eugene Murphy, of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., and Frater Andre, 


formerly 


Two of 
novices, 


Francis Moriarty, of 
Lowell, Massachusetts, will spend 
one the 
spiritual life as cleric novices, pre- 
paring themselves for the religious 
priesthood in our congregation. The 


year in concentration on 


other two newly-received, Brother 
David, formerly Cornelius Scanlon, 
of the Bronx, N. Y., and Brother 
Callistus, formerly Keith Warner, 
of Ottumwa, Iowa, will be trained 


for two years in the ideals of 
the laybrotherhood before _ their 
profession as religious. Father 


Anselm, S. A., was deacon of the 
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Mass, and Father Theophane, S. A., 


who had given the aspirants their 


preparatory retreat, was subdeacon. 
minds of the 
idea of the 


Laying before the 


newly-received some 
sacrifices and self-denial they would 
undergo in the period of their novi- 
tiate, the Father General urged 
them to be men of prayer if they 
would find in the religious life the 


fulfilment of their holiest desires. 
x * * 

On the following day, the feast 
of St. Bonaventure, the Father 
General celebrated the Solemn Mass 
for a class of thir- 
teen who were being 
advanced to the reception of the 
vows of holy religion. He was as- 
sisted on this occasion by Father 
Theophane, S. A., and Father Bar- 
tholomew, S. A. The following 
novices were admitted to profession 
as clerics in the Society of the 
Atonement: Frater Burni- 
ston, S. A., whose home is in Jersey 
City, N. J.; Frater Jeremiah Kelli- 
her, S. A., formerly of West Hur- 
ley, N. Y.; Frater Austin Kittredge, 
S. A., of Framingham, Massachu- 
setts; Frater Cletus McGorry, 
S. A., formerly of Allentown, Pa. ; 
Frater Peter Rudden, S. A., of 
3rooklyn, N. Y., and Frater Mau- 
rice Matthews, S. A., of New York 
City. 


of Profession 


ve ung men 


Blase 


Lay brothers professed on. this 
occasion were: Brother Kevin 
Mahoney, S. A., of the Bronx, 
N. Y.; Brother Benignus Jeffries, 
S. A., of Smithfield, N. C.; Brother 
Mark Mason, S. A., of Dorchester, 
Mass.; Brother William Esposito, 
S. A., of Brooklyn, N. Y.; Brother 
Breau, S. A., of Sunny 
Brae, New Brunswick; Brother 
Reginald Hargadon, S. A., of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., and Brother Crispin 
Thorpe, S. A., of the Bronx, N. Y. 
To each of the newly professed, the 
Very Rev. Father Gabriel, Guardian 
and Novicemaster at the Saranac 
Lake Friary addressed words of 
All associates 


Paschal 


counsel and advice. 


of the Graymoor Community are 
asked to keep the intentions of these 
young Friars in their prayers, that 
they may persevere in the service 
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The Chapel and the Altar where Chaplain Ambrose Kenny, S. A., 
officiates for his men in the service in Alaska. 


f God and bring forth ample fruit 
in their labors as religious. 
“* * * 


The last few months have wit- 
nessed a very substantial increase in 
the growth of our Community and 
acceleration in 


manifold activities. 


a consequent our 
The needs of 
a growing family are always the 
In much the 
same way the Father Procurator, to 
whom is assigned the task of provid- 


concern of the parent. 


ing for our growing family of reli- 
gious, occasionally finds himself try- 
ing to solve what seems an insoluble 
making 
resources meet the ordinary neces- 
Never- 
Procurator 


problem in our financial 
sities of a large household. 
theless, the Father 
refuses to be discouraged and con- 
to radiate a cheerful smile, 
for well he knows from past expe- 
that Divine Providence will 
never fail to move generous hearts 
to help in providing the funds suf- 
ficient to 
needs of 


tinues 


rience 


cover the very simple 


our Franciscan way of 
living. 

In a manner of speaking, Saint 
Anthony, in whose honor we have 
maintained a Perpetual Novena for 
over thirty vears, has been a gen- 
erous elder brother and patron be- 
cause through this Novena, he has 
been so mindful of the needs of his 
many clients who seek his interces- 
sion at the Throne of God for spirit- 
ual or temporal favors. These 
clients in turn give tangible evidence 
of their gratitude by contributing to 


St. Anthony’s Bread Fund which 
humanly speaking, is our mainstay 
in meeting the bills for the support 
of the Community. Many of these 
charitable enrolled as 
members of St. Anthony’s Legion 
and by their alms help us to provide 


souls are 


the support and education for many 


poor young men who are blessed 
with a vocation to serve God in the 
religious life. For the same purpose 
with kind 
friends, who, like those whose ini- 


listed 


we are also blessed 
below, remember 
to help the good cause, and last, but 


tials are 
by no means least, we depend on the 
bounty of individuals and organiza- 
tions to build up our various Burse 
Funds recorded in these pages each 
month, 

We pray God to bless all our kind 
benefactors and grant to each one 
the hundredfold reward He _ has 
pre mised to those who love and 
His 


sacrifice. 


serve works by prayer and 


ER. j.. N. ¥., 9%; M.D. N., N.Y. 3; 


Mrs. L. S., Mass., $2; Mrs. DiM., N. Y, 
$5; Mrs. E. R.. Wis. $5; Anon, 
$10; Mrs. L. 


DeR., N. ¥., $1; 











M. M., Mass., $2; M. H., N. 

T. McC., Wash., D. C., $2; Mrs. 

N. Y., $2; Mr. and Mrs. G., N. ’ 
Miss E. H., Ill, $5; De R., N. J., $ 
A. V. B., Mass., $10; Mrs. F. M., N. Y,, 
$5; Mrs. C. B., Ohio, $2; E. L. H., N. J, 
$4; E. K., Conn., $2; C. S., Ohio, $5; 
Mrs. P. B., Ill., $2; T. K., Wis. #4 
M. C., Wis., $50; Mrs. W. F., Wis., $1 
T. A. M., N. Y., $1; Mrs. C. D., Pa., $1 
M. McG., N. Y., $25; R. A., N. Y., 2 
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he devoted interest of the mem- 
bers of St. John’s Guild of Long 
Island City, was once more proven 
by the presentation of a 


\ generous 
alms to St. 


John’s Preparatory 
Seminary, to be used for mainte- 
nance and upkeep. Father John 
japtist, S. A., attended the 
most recent social event of the Guild 
as moderator, thanked its members 


who 


for their loyalty and generosity and 
assured them of a constant remem- 
brance in the prayers of Friars and 
students. 


K * * * 


Brother Oliver Plunkett Sheri- 
dan, S. A., was admitted to the pro- 
fession of final vows in the Society 
of the Saturday, 
July 14. Solemn Mass was offered 
in the Oratory of the Little Flower 
on the Mount of the Atonement by 
the Father Guardian, who was as- 
sisted by Father Angelus, S. A., and 
Father Benjamin, S. A. Brother 
Oliver made his formal request for 
life-time profession at the conclu- 
sion of the Mass, at 


Atonement, on 


which time 
Father Guardian spoke movingly on 
the call of the Master for laborers 
in His Vineyard. 
he said, was one 


3rother Oliver, 
of those who had 
heeded the call, and inasmuch as he 
had given proof of his worthiness 
to serve Christ forever in the reli- 
gious state, would have the oppor- 
tunity of advancing in 
matter what duty he was assigned. 


grace no 


Father Guardian went on to address 
the Friars and guests present on the 
need of prayer that the number of 
workers in the Vineyard may be 
increased during this time when the 
Church is in great need of them. 
Brother Oliver, who came to 
Graymoor from County Longford, 
Ireland, is at present in charge of 
one of the offices of the Community. 
Previously he had been assigned to 
domestic duties at the Seminary in 
Washington. Present at the Mass 
and Profession were a_ host of 
friends, including the Very 
Peter McNerney, Vicar Forane of 
Rocky Mount, North Carolina. 


Rev. 
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Uncompleted Burses at Graymoor 


All Saints: \V. N., 


Mass., $2; Mrs. C. L 
N. Y., $1; Mrs. E. C., 50c l, 


Total, $4,690.76. 
Father Paul, S. A.: Mrs. C. L 


$2. Total, $4,674.77 


O'B., Cal., $1; Mrs. C. J. S., 


St. Anthony: Mrs. C. L. O’B., Cal., $1.50; Mrs. A. P., N. Y 
Mrs. M. M., N. Y., $3; H. M., N. Y., $1; Anon., N. Y., $1 

Sacred Heart: Mrs. C. L. O'B., Cal., $1; M. F.. N 
McT., N. Y., $1; Miss P. S., N. Y., $5; Mrs. M. M., Fs 
N. B., Can., $2; Anon., $7; T DeM., Conn., $5; Mrs. E. K., Pa., $5: 
E. C., Mass., 50c Total, $3,855.40 

St. Francis of Assisi: Mrs. M. M., N. Y., $1. Total, $3,720.30 


St. Margaret of Scotland, No. 3: 
$2,300.00. Total, $3,169.46 


St. Joseph: Mrs. C. L. O’B., Cal, $1; Mrs. A. J. M., 
Total, $3,159.22 

St. Jude: Mrs. R. W., Conn., $1; J. F. L., N. Y., $5; C. T. R., 
$5. Total, $3,039.00 

St. Ann: Miss S. D., Minn., $1; C. J. G., $4. Total, $3,014.02 





O’B., Cal., $1; H. M., 


$3; 


Total, $3,991.82 


New York and Brooklyn Groups, 


St. Francis Xavier: Friends in Waterbury, Conn., $5. Total, $2,682.50 





Our Lady of Perpetual Help: Mrs. A. 
L. O’B., Cal., $1.50; Mrs. A. J. M., Iowa, $8 


Our Lady of Lourdes: Mrs. C. L 
Mrs. C. L 


Mrs. C. L 
Mrs. F. S., 


desC., Minn., $3; 
Total, $1,947.55 
O’B., Cal., $1. 
St. Christopher: 


O'B., $1.50. Total, $1,785.55 


Little Flower: 
B. M., Pa., $1; 


O'B., $1.50; L 
N. Y., $1; Thru Inn, $1 
Our Lady of the Atonement: Mrs. L. FE. V., 
Mrs. E. W., Pa., $1; L. M., Maine, $5; N. W., N 
Mass., $5; S/Set. T..C., N. Y¥., $6; A. J. L., 
Iowa, $1. Total, $1,093.89 
St. Matthias: 
Holy Face: 
Our Lady of the Miraculous Medal: 


Father Baker: |. T. D., N. Y., $1 


$5; M 

. $6; Miss B 
Mass., $1; Mrs. A 
Stamp Bureau, $3; J. C. G., } 


Mrs. C. L. O’B., Cal., $1 


Total, $523.35. 


Infant of Prague: M. O’R., Mass., 25c. Total, $506.20 


Blessed Sacrament:. \irs. C. | 
N. Y., $3. Total, $481.83 


Precious Blood: M(rs. C. | 
Total, $478.70 


Our Lady of Prompt Succor: Mrs. C. L 
Mrs. M. V., 


O’B., Cal., $1; Mrs. E. A 


O'B., Cal., $1 


Holy Spirit: Cal., $10. Total, $304.50. 
Anon., $2. Total, $278.55. 

Archangel Raphael: Mrs. T., N. Y., $1. 
Brother Philip: Mrs. G. B. H., Tex., $5. 
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St. Margaret Mary: 
Total, $232.40 
Total, $118.30 


Brother Anthony: T DeL., Pa., $10. 


$82.60. 
St. Gerard Majella: 


Anon., N. Y., $1. Total, $42.68 


Total, & 


Mrs. C 


Total, $1,812.55 


W., Ohio, $10; Mrs. L 


Total, $1,612.25 


*., $A; 
McC., 
i M. 


Total, $826.19 


Anon., $2. Total, $553.70 


MeM 


O’B., Cal., $1; Mrs. M. M., Minn., $1 


367.80 


Total, 















If Adam was in a state higher 


hy the Light of the Lamp 


By Reverend Rede MacLachen, S.A. 
1 


“Blessed are they that search His testimonies: that seek Him with their whole heart.” 


Psalm 118, 2. 


and supported by the all-powerful 





than a man restored by grace and 
yet fell, then Christ has not saved ise the 
anyone—e.xcept partly. Moreover, 
what chance has any man to be 
saved if his will is weaker than 
Adam's, Adam was too weak 
to resist temptation of the mildest 


readers, 
nature of 
answered here. 
since 


Peekskill, N. Y. 


variety.’ 





convenience 
questions 
interest to all, are 
Address inquiries 


to Fr. Bede, S. A., The Lamp, 


Sin ought to show 
are trusting too much 
own strength and not 


Grace of God. 


= ies . 
at a us that we 


general in our 
enough in the 


of a 


power of God 
There is no tragedy in this world 
greater than that of sin. 


To say that the temptation that 
_ ] 








ee. oe 
The conclusion of the first sentence is obviously 
what is 
that 
Adam 


word 


false. Its error is due to a misconception of 
meant by Salvation does not mean 
God has restored man to the condition in which 
Fall. In your argument the 

is taken in that sense. However, you do save yourself 
from total error by adding “except partly”. But 
neither is that phrase correct. Man has been saved in 
the fullest sense of the word by the Atoning Act of 
Christ. It is true that Adam before the Fall was in 
a higher state than fallen man redeemed. His restora- 
tion to the life of Grace did not, moreover, remove every 
trace and scar of his former mortal disease. On the 
other hand once Grace was restored through the merits 
of Christ’s death, man was restored to complete health. 
If a motorist goes off the road, damages his car and 


salvation, 


was before the 


bruises his head and is then put back again on the high- 
way, can we say that he isn’t on the road again? Cer- 
tainly, he is; but he is not in every respect in the same 
condition as before the accident. The Fall was the 
accident in the history of mankind. 

If salvation depended on our will alone, no man 
would have a chance of being saved. Grace did not 
deprive Adam of his free will, nor does it seal off, so 
to speak, the freedom of our will. Adam could have 
He was free to follow the will of God or 
Man re- 

Grace 


not sinned, 
to deny God’s supreme dominion over him. 

stored to Grace is in much the same position. 
does not make him impeccable. Only a free agent can 
say, “I will not serve” to Almighty God. Man as he 
is after Baptism can reject God’s Law. Even the holi- 
est saints have until the very end of life that terrible 
potentiality of losing God’s friendship by sinning. To 
infer that man restored cannot do better than Adam is 
equivalent to maintaining that sin is a necessity. This 
is a principle of Lutheranism. “It is impossible not to 
sin.” It is not our will alone that serves as a walt 
against the powerful surge of sin, but our will fortified 


confronted Adam was of _ the 

“mildest variety” is the summit of 
understatement. All deliberate grievous sin is substan- 
tially of the same nature, and temptation that leads to 


called “mild 


it cannot be 
: © @ @ 
Who were the “Know Nothings’? What is the Ku 
Klux Klan F J. B., Pp. ) 


“Know-nothingism” is the name given to a violent 
outbreak of anti-Catholic and anti-foreigner activity let 
loose in the United States from 1851 to 1858 by certain 
citizens of the country who were alarmed at the rising 
tide of immigration from Catholic countries. Active 
members of this group were dubbed “know-nothings” 
because when questioned about their organization, its 
personnel, and activities, they replied in accordance with 
an oath by which they had bound themselves that they 
“didn’t know”. They would re-write the 
Constitution, declaring that “all men are created equal, 


American 


“ 


except negroes and foreigners and Catholics,”’ most 
especially Catholic foreigners. 

The Ku-Klux-Klan was a secret society that origi- 
nated in the southern states of the United States. In 
its beginning it represented a reaction on the part of 
energetic southerners against the wanton injustices of 
the “Carpetbaggers”, that is, a loosely organized group 
of Northerners who went into the southern states after 
the Civil War of 1861-65 to supervise and direct 
the conversion from war to peace. Klansmen wore 
hooded sheets and engaged in acts of terrorism and 
destruction against the northern adventurers and _ their 
southern retainers. The Klan made a new appearance 
on the scene shortly after the last war, this time 
specifically to oppose the “menace” of Catholics, Jews 
and negroes. Though many Americans did not take it 
seriously, it offered a real threat to the practice of the 
national ideal of religious toleration. Together with 
other subversive groups the Klan actively opposed the 
election of Alfred E. Smith to the presidency in 1928. 
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F you were to question a representative group of 
Catholic boys about their secret ambitions it might 
surprise you to find that nine out of ten of them 
cherish the desire to be priests. To stand at the altar 
of Jesus Christ, and to offer sacrifice to God in His 
Name—this for most of them would be the consumma- 


tion of earthly bliss. 


To boys of grade-school agé 
every priest is a kind of hero, and mission priests a 
supermen. Familiarity with God’s anointed 


inspires only more respect and admiration. 


class of 
Few groups 
seem so conscious of the priest’s mystic powers as the 
lads who serve him at the altar. And this is so in spite 
of their frequently apparent awkwardness and lack of 
grace within the sanctuary. 

It is hard to determine with exactitude the time when 
this early vearning begins to fade. No doubt many 
thoughtful lads realize at the first indications of man- 
hood that they lack the requisites needed for the 
absolute service of God. The will to study and to sacri- 
fice meets with strong resistance towards the end of the 
grade school training. The pleasures of life beckon, 
together with the desire for adventure in various lines 
of secular activity. For the larger number of our grow- 
ing boys the horizons of life widen and the fading of 
the idea is no great catastrophe. It is well that they 
once cherished it, for in their formative years it kept 
their thoughts on God and His work. To the extent to 
which they kept their hearts and minds attentive to the 
great desire they will profit as mature Catholics no 
matter in what profession or industry they concentrate. 

But it has become a matter of concern for the au- 
thorities of the Church in recent years that so many 
make it their duty to suppress the idea. A boy who 
teveals his secret hope of becoming a priest to parents 
or close friends is often ridiculed or crossly rebuffed. 
One such experience may be enough for him to erase 
the vision from his mind. If grown-ups object, the 
boy may fear that he will never be worthy of this calling 
or that there must be draw-backs of which he was 











unaware, 


In any case, an unfriendly attitude may turn 
his thoughts sufficiently away from the service of God 
that he will never revert to it again. 


Behind this unsympathetic attitude towards boyish 
thoughts of the priestly calling there may lurk the 
spectre of a peculiar naturalism or secularism. The 
worldly-wise deplore the practice of the Catholic 
Church in encouraging mere boys to study for the 
priesthood, on the grounds that the candidates may be 
too young to understand the sacrifice that such a study 
entails. They do not see why a potential priest could 
not begin his studies after he has completed training 
that would prepare him for secular life. The disturb- 
ing feature of this attitude—it is quite prevalent 
among educated Catholics in America—is that it lumps 
the priesthood together with purely professional call- 
ings. 


appear. 


The error is more serious than it may at first 

The priest of God is not primarily one who 
has had special training in Latin and Greek and 
philosophical studies, as well as special treatises in 
theology. These things are necessary, but of far more 
importance is the spirituality of the candidate for holy 
orders. So important is this that at no‘time in his 
life can the future priest fail to concentrate on it. 

A real Catholic parent should be very slow to turn 
the mind of his youngsters from thinking of the service 
of God. The danger that a pious mother or father 
might wrongly direct a son towards the altar hardly 
exists in our own day. Mother Church is wise, and can 
easily detect unwilling vocations. What she sees fit to 
deplore is the opposite extreme, now threatening to 
enfeeble the well-being of her children at home and 
abroad—coldness or harshness in response to boyish 
hopes. 

It is parental sympathy in part that makes a Catholic 
boy so proud of his duties in the sanctuary. All the 
little details of his serving, the gradual unfolding of 
the meaning of rites and 


ceremonies, concern his 


parents as well as himself, and he does not hesitate to 
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pour out his store of new information at home if his 
parents are real Catholic parents. But even if he is not 
a Mass server, the Holy Sacrifice and other devotional 
services normally form part of the interesting matters 
to be conversed about at home. Devout parents are 
never at a loss to find ways and means of keeping this 
interest alive. 

A great prelate of our nation once was asked to ex- 
plain why he became a priest, when his talents were so 
manifold. Perhaps the questioner was really seeking 
an answer to the whole problem of vocation—what is it 
that makes a Catholic boy so certain that only the priest- 
hood is to be his objective, when so many other forms 
of activity helpful to his fellow men may beckon him. 
In this case the questioner was not a Catholic, but we 
do not think he was trying to be only sympathetic to 
one who might have been a great statesman or financier. 
The prelate’s answer was restrained but eloquent—from 
the very childhood his mother 
prayed with him at the steps of the Altar of God. The 
root of his vocation lay in her example and instruction. 


earliest days of his 


Priests who might be questioned on this same sub- 
ject would, in the overwhelming majority of cases, give 
answers that are almost identical. God of course im- 
planted the seed of vocation in them—but 
into how many other hearts He may have directed it? 
The seed was protected and nurtured by loving parents, 


who knows 


who first taught their son of God and His mysteries. 
To such boys the altar steps were familiar things. They 
led to the throne of God on earth, to the hallowed place 
of sacrifice. 

To ascend those steps those boys of yesteryear needed 
the support and assistance of their parents, in a spirit- 
ual way first. In them the desire of dedication to God's 
service was fostered and eventually blossomed into 
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maturity. No protestations against going away at a 

early age, no querulous murmuring that parents de 

served comfortable support from their sons, no anxiou 
fears and doubts that John or Tom or Billy might | 

misled by his boyish enthusiasm for Christ ever foun 

expression from such parent’s lips. Their own toil at 

their own prayers encouraged these priests up the steps 
that led to the fulfilment of Christ’s call. 

It has been said by reputable authorities, holy as well 
as learned men, that the Church in this country would 
not have to about the future if mothers and 
fathers of Catholic boys and girls realized the impor- 
tance of their role in the formation of vocations. God 
gives the desire to many children, even to most children, 


worry 


Catholic parents whose standards are those of the world 
tend to crush it, but Catholic parents of the mold that 
formed the Church in our country are skilled in the 
way of developing the holy desire in their offspring. 
\nd their fundamental tool is their own good example. 

Holiness is a requisite for the priesthood, the one 
from which there is no dispensation offered. But no 
me should draw the conclusion that holiness is a requi- 
site only in the priesthood. Every path of life demands 
it, for all men and women, those at home as well as 
those in God’s special service, are called upon to develop 
those with 

They are 


inculcated bv 
intimate contact. 


in sanctity. Holiness is 
whom the child has most 
God's tools in helping the youthful soul up the steps 
f the Altar the Altar which God devised 
for the sanctity of clergy and laity alike. 
women who fail in their duty of supplying good ex- 
ample and instruction will have the burden of lost voca- 
Those who show their love 


has 
The men and 


tions to be answered for. 
for Christ and His Will by nurturing the lofty desires 
of the children God has given them will have a special 
place in the household of the Master. 





requisites. 








The Call of Christ: 
What Will Your Answer Be? 


ae ata . . 
HE call to the apostolic ministry is reserved for zealous souls. 
| If Our Saviour asks a chosen follower to seek perfection in 
the religious priesthood, He is offering a gift beyond com- 
pare, with consequences that continue for all eternity. Those who 
feel that Christ is calling them are asked to write for advice as 
to following in the path that leads to the Atonement priesthood. 
Good health, good will, and the desire to serve Christ are 


Candidates for the lay Brotherhood — between the ages of 


sixteen and thirty — are also invited to write for information 
about the Brothers’ work and life. 


REVEREND FATHER RECTOR 


Direct all communications to: 


St. John’s Atonement Seminary 
Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 
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LL young people are not so 
A fortunate in being born into 

the Catholic Faith and 
reared in it. Some persons must 
struggle painfully toward the light 
and achieve it only after great 
suffering. This was the case with 
one of the world’s greatest philoso- 
phers and his wife, Jacques and 
Raissa Maritain. 
This article concerns Raissa pri- 
marily, but as Jacques’ life is and 
has been so closely and inextricably 
bound up with hers the struggles of 
both will be discussed. Theirs is 
one of the sweetest love stories ever 
lived out. With them romance was 
colored with religion and philoso- 
phy. All joined together to unite 
the young pair closely in bonds of 
spiritual as well as in conjugal af- 
fection. 


Raissa was born of Jewish parents 
in Rostov-on-the-Don, a little town 
on the shore of the Sea of Azov in 
Russia. The family moved to 
Marioupol when Raissa was two 
years old. There her sister, Vera, 
was born. The two little sisters 
were close companions and re- 
mained so throughout their lives. 
Raissa’s spiritual struggles were 
Vera’s also as well as Jacques’. The 
three young people talked spiritual 
Matters over together and_ all 
entered the Catholic Church when 
they became convinced that it was 
the one true Church and the cul- 
mination of what they had been 
seeking all through their youth. 

When Raissa was seven she was 
admitted to the lycee. It was con- 
sidered a great stroke of luck as 




















the Jewish quota was very small in 
Russian schools. Raissa was an 
eager child, athirst for knowledge. 
Her diligence and _ studiousness 
brought her to the attention of the 
headmistress who liked to show 
her off to visitors. This distinction 
caused jealousy among the parents 
of the other children who thought 
it very unseemly that a Jewish 
child should be so honored. 

Raissa’s parents realized that their 
children’s opportunities would be 
severely restricted in Russia be- 
cause of their race so they decided 
to emigrate to America in order to 
give their girls their chance in life. 
They started out for New York 
when Raissa was ten years old, but 
on the way her father met a friend 
who persuaded them to go to France 
instead. 

The family arrived in Paris on a 
gray, foggy day. Theirs was a 
hard beginning. They learned the 
hardships of poverty until the 
father was able to establish a cloth- 
ing store and get started in business. 

Raissa and Vera were enrolled in 
the communal school of the Passage 
de la Bonne Graine. It was a tiny 
school with only four classes, for 
little girls from 6 to 12. It was a 
terrifying experience for two little 
foreign girls of a different race who 
were unable to speak the French 
tongue. The children realized what 
a great sacrifice their parents had 
made in leaving home and family 
in Russia just so they could be 
benefited and be given the opportu- 


nity to exercise their talents. There- 
fore they tried to repay the debt to 
their parents by industrious study 


and advancement. After two years 
they went to a larger school where 
the pupils were prepared for a 
teacher’s license. 

As spirituality penetrates a good 
part of French study, by the time 
Raissa was 14 she began to think 
about her relationship to God. Her 
parents no longer practised their 
Jewish religion. While religion was 
not taught in the school still the 
atmosphere prevailed there as so 
many of the students were Catholic. 
Many of them were busily and 
happily engaged in preparing for 
their first Holy Communion. (In 
those days children were not per- 
mitted to receive Holy Communion 
until they were past twelve.) 


Raissa left school at fifteen and 
prepared herself for college at home 
under the direction of a tutor. At 
that time all the members of the 
family received their French citi- 
zenship papers which gave them 
permanency in the country. They 
breathed easier after that. They, at 
last, really belonged to the country 
of their adoption. As their home 
was very hospitable to Russian 
political refugees and students as 
well as French friends and acquaint- 
ances, a great many discussions 
concerning topics of the day, world 
affairs and spiritual matters were 
carried on in the presence of the 
children. Raissa listened atten- 
tively to all that was said on spirit- 
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ual matters as she was vitally inter- 
ested in the subject. Years later she 
realized how really ignorant those 
caliers were on matters of religion, 
but at the time they influenced her 
a good deal. 

All through adolescence Raissa 
had the vague feeling that a great 
event awaited her. She could not 
divine its nature but it persisted 
through all vicissitudes. Various 
trends of philosophy opened beiore 
her but she waited until she would 
find absolute truth, unshakable truth, 
before she formed any definite con- 
clusions. 

She entered the Sorbonne at 17. 
One day as she was leaving physi- 
ology class she met a young man 
with a gentle, attractive face, a 
heavy shock of blond hair, and a 
light beard. He introduced himself 
as Jacques Maritain. He was form- 
ing a crusade to help Russian stu- 
dents who were being persecuted by 
the Czarist police. 

Raissa liked Jacques instantly 
and entered wholeheartedly in his 
work. They became inseparable 
companions. They had so many 
interests in common, and so many 
doubts and fears as well. They 
studied together, read the poets of 
the day, attended concerts and 
visited art galleries in their search 
for knowledge and truth. When 
they confided in each other they 
found they were both following the 
same quest. They met French 
authors and philosophers who in- 
fluenced them greatly. They im- 
bibed knowledge but this was 
undermined by the relativism of the 
scientists and the skepticism of the 
philosophers. 

Charles Peguy, a dear friend of 
theirs, realizing the disillusion- 
ment from which Jacques and 
Raissa were suffering advised them 
to study under Henri Bergson who 
taught at the College de France. 
They found his views enlightening. 
His philosophy had not reached 
ultimate truth but it at least opened 
up a path of light in the otherwise 
void of darkness in which Raissa 
and Jacques had been submerged. 
He advanced them on their spiritual 
road. Bergson advised Raissa to 





read Pascal, whose piety and spirit- 
ual discernment set her mind on fire. 
She became enveloped with reli- 
gious thought from which she could 
not escape. 

About this time Jacques and 
Raissa decided they would not wait 
until they had completed their stu- 

















Saint Peter 


dies to get married. Before their 
wedding plans were completed 
Raissa became seriously ill and was 
very close to death. As soon as 
she recovered they were married, 
on November 26, 1904. 

It seemed that God was guiding 
these two people toward the light 
when they became acquainted with 
the great philosopher, Leon Bloy, 
who expounded spiritual truths in 
accordance with Catholic teachings 
in the face of all kinds of opposi- 
tion. As a result Bloy was desper- 
ately poor but he, his wife and 
children endured that in the face of 
truth. 


Leon Bloy conditioned the minds 
of the two young students towards 
the Catholic religion. He was an 
apostle of human brotherhood. He 
wrote glowing defenses of the Jews 
and abhorred their persecution. Be- 
ing a Jewess herself Raissa appre- 
ciated his defense of her people. 


A deep friendship grew up be- 
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tween the Bloys, Leon and Jeanne, 
and the two Maritains. The latter 
were frequent visitors at the phi- 
losopher’s home. Bloy never argued 
religion with the Maritains. He al- 
lowed his writings and his example 
to speak for him. He often enter- 
tained them by reading to them the 
lives of the saints and the great 
mystics. Slowly but certainly the 
truths of Catholicism impressed 
themselves on the plastic minds of 
the young couple. 

The Maritains knew absolutely 
nothing of Catholic history, dogma, 
theology, liturgy or mysticism. 
Through Bloy they came only upon 
heroic Catholicism, or as Raissa 
herself explains it, “sanctity in its 
terrible trials, in its humanity and 
divine charity, in its asceticism, in 
the beautiful wherever it makes its 
fulfillment in pure harmony, in its 
power and in its beauty.” The doc- 
trine concerning the Communion of 
Saints engrossed them. The unity 
between the saved in Heaven, the 
suffering in Purgatory and the liv- 
ing on earth was of never ending 
wonder to them. 

In the chain of events leading to 
their conversion was a visit to the 
Chartres Cathedral. After that was 
the influence exercised from the 
reading of a Spiritual Catechism 
written by Father Surin, a Jesuit 
priest who lived in the seventeenth 
century. 

Thus they drifted spiritually. 
Reading, reflection, friendship with 
Catholic artists of all kinds failed 
to bring about any kind of a definite 
decision on their part. This con- 
tinued until February, 1906, when 
suddenly Raissa again became seri- 
ously ill. Her life was despaired of. 
In his anguish and anxiety Jacques 
went down on his knees and for the 
first time in his life prayed to God. 
All his former resistance seemed to 
melt away with the prayer. He 
then felt he was able to accept 
Catholicism. 

When Raissa’s illness was at its 
worst Jeanne Bloy came to visit her. 
She placed a medal of the Blessed 
Virgin around her neck and told her 
to pray. At first Raissa was vexed 
at this intrusion into her privacy, 
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but she was too sick to protest and 
in her weakness she yielded to 
Jeanne and prayed, after which she 
fell into a gentle, healing sleep. 


During the following April the 
Maritains told Leon and Jeanne that 
they desired to become Catholics. 
For them it was going into a new 
world, a very unknown world, leav- 
ing all their relatives and old 
friends behind them. They even 
feared they would have to relin- 
quish their intellectual lives, but 
they were prepared to make the 
sacrifice. 

On June 11th in the Church of St. 
John the Evangelist in the Mont- 
martre, Jacques and Raissa were 
baptized. Raissa’s sister, Vera, was 
baptized on the same day. The 
Bloys were present and acted in the 


capacity of godparents. On August 
3rd they made their first Holy 
Communion. 


After that the Maritains went on 
to Heidelberg so that Jacques could 
continue his studies on the scholar- 
ship which he had obtained. Again 
Raissa took seriously ill. After she 


received the sacrament of Extreme 
Unction on this occasion she re- 
covered rapidly. 


Raissa went on to the shrine of 
La Sallette in France where the Sor- 
rowful Mother had appeared to the 
shepherd children, and there begged 
Our Lady to improve her health and 
strengthen her faith. Her prayers 
were answered. She found the con- 
solation of her life on the mountain. 
Her faith was strengthened im- 
measurably. She received full 
understanding of the religion she 
had embraced. 


The parents of both the young 
Maritains were deeply wounded by 
the act which made them Catholics. 
They found it hard to forgive them. 
Raissa and Jacques had feared such 
a contingency, but they had not al- 
lowed it to deter them. It was one 
of the crosses they had to bear. 


The time came when Jacques 
completed his initial studies and 
was entitled to receive a Chair of 
Philosophy in one of the State’s 
lycees but he was not accorded any 
such offer. It was another cross be- 
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cause of his religion. It was a time 
ci violent anti-clericism in France 
and Jacques was discriminated 
against on very flimsy grounds. He 
found other literary employment 
and before long began to write inde- 
pendently. He became a free phi- 
losopher and succeeded so remark- 
ably well that he is admittedly one 
of the world’s greatest philosophers. 
It is certainly an era when such phi- 
losophy as he expounds is badly 
needed by a war-torn world. 

When France fell to the Nazis 
the Maritains were forced to flee 
and take refuge in the United States 
where Jacques’ influence made itself 
felt in scholastic circles. With the 
liberation of France and the ascen- 
dency of General de Gaulle to the 
highest seat of government the 
Maritains returned to France and 
offered their services to De Gaulle 
who accepted them gratefully. De 
Gaulle appointed Jacques Maritain 
to represent France at the Vatican. 
It was a long road that kept leading 
to Rome but it was bravely travel- 
led and the journey was successful 
in the extreme. 








new Novena begins every Tuesday. 





day to day. 


contributing to the support of our poor students. 


Invoke Saint Anthony in Your Need Through the 
Perpetual Novena 


at 


Graymoor 


Since his death, St. Anthony’s fame as a restorer of lost things, as comforter of the 


afflicted, as a helper in necessities and as a continuous worker of miracles, has grown from 


Here at Graymoor we receive hundreds of petitions to be prayed for in the Perpetual Novena at St. Anthony’s 
Shrine, and it is notable from the letters of thanksgiving which come to us that a great number of favors are granted. 


There is no better way one can show appreciation for favors received through St. Anthony’s intercession than by 
y 


for the wherewithal to pay the bills for their support is the alms contributed by Saint Anthony’s Clients. 


We will be glad to receive petitions for remembrance in the Perpetual Novena to St. Anthony at Graymoor. A 


Address: Franciscan Friars of the Atonement, Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 


His clients are numbered by the millions and their number increases apace. 


Humanly speaking, our main reliance, next to Divine Providence, 















sail by her window. One 

- little town after another 

separated widely by fields that were 

cold and barren. Her fine grey 

eyes were despondent and very, 
very tired. 

“This is space passing distance,” 
she told herself in an effort to get 
her mind off her own problems. 
“But someway, this seems like 
Time going past me. Time!” 

The bus moved along at its thirty- 
five miles an hour. The trip to 
Tessie’s now took two hours longer 
than before the reduction in speed 
to thirty-five miles an hour. Really, 
Rosabel knew well enough, it made 
scant difference to her anyhow 
whether the bus travelled at fifty or 
sixty or thirty-five miles an hour. 
She was twenty-four years old now 
and had been out of college for 
three years. 

Many girls remained in college 
until they were twenty-two but 
Rosabel had hurried things along 
by studying summers. Rosabel had 
entertained private plans for herself 
that she had never discussed with 
the family. Not that Rosabel was 
secretive. Rather, her brothers and 
sisters, all married and older and 
busier, had scant time for talking 
over plans other than their own. 
And immediately after Rosabel’s 
sheepskin had been put between her 
fingers, her first call from the family 
had come. Tessie, her sister, had 
been very ill. 

Rosabel had answered the call 
gladly. Plump, good-natured Tessie 
hated the idea of the hospital and 
the hospitals were very much over- 
crowded anyhow. So it happened 
that Rosabel went to the charming 
house and was, as Tessie said gaily, 
its chatelaine for six months. Tessie 
would have liked Rosabel to remain 
longer. George Meeker, their 


R OSABEL watched the scenery 


brother, had been called for war 
service and someone had to stay 


Fingers of the Lord 


with George’s wife and the children. 

Thus for three years Rosabel had 
found herself shuffled around and 
around in the family because of 
desperate need of her sisterly help. 
Greeted always with glad cries of* 
joy, Rosabel had not minded too 
much the three years. 

“Are they?” she heard nearby. 

Rosabel stirred in her seat beside 
the window and looked at the other 
seat beside her. It had been vacant 
since the bus left Chicago but now 
she saw that a small boy was sitting 
there beside her. His high voice 
was patient but insistent, too. 

“Are they?” he asked again. 

“Are they—what?” she asked 
him smilingly. “And what do you 
mean by ‘they’?” 

He shrugged. “They’re gone— 
now,” he said aggrievedly. “You 
were so long answering me. But 
there will be more. In a minute 
there will be more. There are 
always more,” he said confidently. 

Rosabel smiled down at him. 
“You're quite a little philosopher, 
aren’t you?” she asked him. 

“T don’t know what it is—that-— 
phil-phil-thing. But I imagine I am. 
I’m fulla questions. Life is very 
secret, isn’t it?” he asked. 


Rosabel gave a little start. “Life 


is secret? Why, I don’t think so, 
my dear. What ever gave you that 
idea?” 


“Why, nobody wants to answer 
questions. They act as if there was 
some secret about the answers. 
Whee-ee-ee,” he ejaculated merrily 
as the bus mounted a high viaduct. 
He bounced in the seat and clutched 


Rosabel’s arm excitedly. ‘Nice! 
Huh?” he demanded. 
Rosabel nodded and laughed 


down at him. “Nice,” she agreed. 
“And there are more Fingers of 
the Lord, see?” he commented as 
the bus rolled along smoothly far 
above the town. 
Rosabel turned to look out the 


By C. 7. Russell 


bus window. “Fingers of the Lord,” 
she echoed softly. 

The town was divided by a river 
and on each side of the water 
churches were grouped. Their tall 
spires rose to the skies like fingers 
reaching upwards prayerfully. 

“See them? That is a perfect 
town, maybe,” he said seriously. 
“There are five Fingers of the Lord 
on that side and five on this side. 
Like real hands.” 

“What a beautiful idea!” Rosabel 
said to him. “Who told you about 
the church spires being Fingers of 
the Lord, my dear?” 

But now with the casual indif- 
ference of young children, the child 
jumped down from the seat beside 
Rosabel and ran along the aisle of 
the bus to some seat at the rear. 

The bus moved down a long 
ramp and stopped at a station. 
People left the bus and walked up 
and down the sidewalk outside. 
Newcomers entered and presently 
the bus lumbered along once more. 
The wheels seemed to be saying 
over and over again: 

.. eo ee 
Lor-r-r-rd.” 

Rosabel found herself watching 
now for the little towns with their 
church spires. They did, indeed, 
look like fingers reaching upwards 
towards heaven. When she was 
almost at the town of Riverside 
where Tessie lived, she looked 
about for the little boy. She wanted 
to say good-bye to him. He was 
not there now. She wondered 
where he had left the bus. 

There was no one at the bus sta- 
tion to meet her. Rosabel had 
hardly expected anyone. Tessie 
was ill and both the daughters were 
busy during the day: Francey 
worked at the hank and Marlene 
was studying interior decorating. 
There was no cab at the stand and 
before Rosabel reached the house 
facing the golf links she was very 
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tired and the luggage that weighed 
twenty pounds seemed like forty. 
“Dear, dear, I’m so glad you’re 
here, darling,” Tessie greeted her 
mournfully. “My back is simply 
killing me. It’s arthritis again. I 
ought to be in the hospital, Rosy. 
I really ought. But as Bob says, we 
have practically paid for Room 202 
at the hospital already and if we 
can save that huge bill, it will be 
better. And whenever I go to the 
hospital, the house looks wrecked 
when I come home again. The girls 
probably do their best but they 
don’t have enough time to keep 
things the way I like them. And 
the way you always keep them, 
darling,” she ended with her swift 
smile that always seemed to cover 
the listener with a warm mantle of 
gold. “I was so afraid you’d not 
catch this bus. The next one gets 
in so late that dinner would have to 
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be put back an hour and Bob simply 
hates to get in and find dinner not 
ready. It always makes him cross 
for the whole evening. Dinner 
really is something to prepare now 
with the short rations. You brought 
your ration books, of course?” Her 
black eyes that a few years ago had 
always danced and sparkled now 
were drawn with sudden worry. 
“Oh, yes. I brought my books, 
Tessie,” Rosabel said quickly. 
“Good. I forgot to mention them 
over the telephone. George didn’t 
want you to come but as I told him, 
he would monopolize your time 
from now until the crack of doom 
if someone in the family didn’t put 
off a load of dynamite underneath 
him. And George is well able to 
pay for a servant. That’s the worst 
of it. Take us, now, if we pay a 


huge hospital bill it means cutting 
down someplace else. 


I’ve been 
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“Dear, dear, I’m so glad you're here, darling,” 


Tessie greeted her mournfully. 
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putting war bonds away towards a 
model kitchen with those ducky 
white metal cabinets and work 
counters of stainless steel. As I 
told George—” her eyes sought the 
clock that was already striking. 

Rosabel, too, looked at the clock. 
It was one that her grandmother 
had used and had often said, “Some 
day, Rosabel, that is to be your 
clock because you were named for 
me and I want you to have that 
clock because you are my name- 
sake.” 

The clock was very valuable. It 
had a mercury pendulum which 
marked it as an antique. The tiny 
bevelled glass doors were framed 
in gold and the delicate hands 
moved round and round in inexor- 
able motion. Now, at the back of 
the clock, a little golden hammer 
suddenly told the hour. 

And as the golden notes sounded, 
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Rosabel seemed to hear again the 
child’s clear voice speaking of the 
Fingers of the Lord. 

“It’s really later than I thought,” 
Tessie said petulantly. “My, my! 
I had my mouth all fixed for one 
of your lemon chiffon pies with that 
delicate meringue you make, dar- 
ling. But maybe, what with all the 
rest of the dinner to prepare, you 
wouldn’t be able to make 
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Rosabel’s clear grey ones. 

“Yes. I know Tessie,” Rosabel 
explained carefully. “I, too, want 
to do something with my life, you 
see. While I was yet in college 
I asked advice of Father Jerome. 
He told me which courses to fol- 
low—those that would enhance my 
value to the Community—” 

Tessie stared. “Community ? 


Tessie,” said Rosabel, “Would yor 
ask me to wait weeks and month 

while you rested ?” 
Tessie sighed. “I suppose not. 
Rosabel smiled, her pink lip 
curving softly. “That is the answer. 
A little child on the bus pointed out 
to me the church spires of the town 
we passed. Fingers of the Lord, he 
called them. Reaching up to God, 
Tessie. Pointing out the 


way. 





the pie tonight... ?” her 
voice rose hopefully. 
Rosabel smiled. She 


knew that at another time 
she would nod eagerly to 
make her sister smile again, 
to erase the petulance from 
the face Rosabel knew she 
would not only assent to 
baking the pie but would 
be positively insistent upon 
it. The child’s words, how- 
ever, about the Fingers of 
the Lord had acted on her 
heart like the little ham- 
mer at the rear of the gold- 
en clock. The hour had 
been sounded for her, so to 
speak. 

“Can’t Marlene miss a 





God Love 


The rose bud spreads its petals to the dew 
And adds its loveliness unto the dawn 

A little space, then beauty that we knew 
Fades swiftly and is gone. 


Green leaves that flutter through the summer day 
Turn gradually to russet and to gold, 
Then they must bow to Winter’s rough-shod way— 
Their splendor stained with mould. 


Where the resistless feet of time have passed 
These things will dim, as sunsets yield their flame, 
But God’s great love for man holds true and fast— 
Eternally the same! 
—Inez Clark Thorson. 


Tessie stirred restlessly 
on the down davenport, 
adjusting a cushion behind 
her back, ‘‘Well, I wish you 
had told me about all this 
before, Rosabel. I do, in- 
deed.” 


Rosabel knew now. She 
should have spoken her 
mind, her wishes long, long 
ago. No time would ever 
be convenient for the fam- 
ily. Three years were gone 
from her life. These golden 
years of her youth time 
would never return. At best 
she could always remember 
in those coming years that 








few weeks at the school, 
Tessie?” she asked gently. 
“Surely, a girl of nineteen ought to 
be able to spare her own mother a 
few weeks of time—” 

“My soul! Marlene was begging 
to stay at home,” interrupted Tessie. 
“But as I told her, this thing comes 
on me over and over and over again. 
I want Marlene to get ahead and 
make something of herself. I want 
her to do something with her life.” 
Was there a hint of reproach in 
Tessie’s throaty voice? 

“I’m glad Marlene feels equal to 
the occasion,” Rosabel said gently. 
“T only stopped off to tell you, 
Tessie, that I can’t stay with you. 
George settled the visit for me with- 
out asking me what I wanted to do.” 

“What you wanted to do?” re- 
peated Tessie, a little sharply. 


“What in the world could you want 
to do, Rosabel, except visit around 
at the various relatives who are— 
uh—willing to have you—and—uh” 
her 


black eyes dropped before 





There are plenty of political work- 
ers to look after the town... ” 


“But I want to go into the reli- 
gious life, Tessie. I felt that pos- 
sibly I owed it to the family to be 
of help when there was illness. But 
in these three years I have learned 
that in a family the size of ours 
there is always some need for—for 
a helper.” 


“You thought of saying a ‘free’ 
helper,” accused Tessie. 

“That which I have done, I have 
done freely and gladly,” Rosabel 
said softly. “I have tried to put 
aside my own wishes and desires. 
But the call lies within my heart. I 
must answer the call, Tessie. I 
must!” 

“You mean—right away? You 
couldn’t stay even eight or nine 
weeks and give me a chance to 
rest ?” 

“If I were engaged to be married, 


she had done her duty as 
she saw it. 

“T feel strange with you. Now 
that I know your vocation,” Tessie 
remarked uneasily. ‘““You—you have 
a different look about you now— 
as if you are looking up. I—I can't 
seem to put it into words. I—never 
felt this way before,” she finished 
with a nervous little laugh quite un- 
like her usual poise and charm. 


Rosabel scarcely heard her. She 
was thinking about the child on the 
bus and his quaint words about the 
Fingers of the Lord. Pointing the 
way towards her vocation, she 
thought contentedly. The words 
she had found so much difficulty in 
putting together had been said so 
easily. They could, she now under- 
stood, have been said quite as 
easily three years ago if only... 
but resolutely she put that idea out 
of her mind. The past was gone, 
never to return. The future... ah, 
the Fingers of the Lord pointed to 
the future ... for ever and forever!” 
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By Orlando A. Batiste 











ROFESSOR Hillary removed 
his spectacles, closed the 
covers of the book he 
reading in the comfort of his study, 
and looked out of the window on his 


was 


favorite view of Lackawanna’s clean 
streets, green lawns and well-trim- 
med hedges, and the small wooden 
homes which stood like sheep within 
the shadows of a few tall buildings. 
This was how he always relaxed, or 
thought, or meditated, in between 
reading chapters of a book, or while 
listening to what his many promi- 
nent visitors would have to say. 

His four o’clock guest today was 
to be Father Richard Foley, pastor 
of Lackawanna’s Saint Columban 
Church, a man with whom he had 
had many serious talks. He knew 
that Father Richard, as the retired 
scientist called the young priest, 
would be dropping by very soon 
now. The young children were al- 
ready on their way home from 
school, moving along the street in 
groups of two or four, swinging 
their books by the leather straps 
which bound them, restlessly push- 
ing and playing with each other, and 
very happy and boisterous because 


school 


was over for another day. 
Ever since he was retired as Dean 


of Science at Lackawanna Univer- 


sity, Professor Hillary had been 
spending many afternoons in the 
plain, winged-back chair he was 


now seated in, reading and thinking 
in preparation for an important 
book he was planning to write. It 
Was a pleasant and inspiring diver- 
sion for him to look out of his study 
and watch life at its best, as he saw 
it in the playful school children. 
Now and then, however, his eves 
would: stray upwards and settle on 
the gold cross at the top of the 
steeple of St. Columban’s Church, a 





41 forever!” 





shining cross which reached high 


into the sky above the roofs of all 
the surrounding buildings. Lately, 
he had been spending more time 
than usual looking at this cross be- 
cause it had come to be of the great- 
est importance to him and his book ; 
for one thing, it had brought him a 
true and very helpful friend in the 
person of Father Richard. 
Promptly at four o’clock, Father 
Richard walked into the study, and 
in his good-natured informal way 
greeted the renowned scientist, and 
drew up a chair opposite him. 
“Well, Father Richard,” began 
Professor Hillary in a clear formal 
tone, “! do hope that you look for- 
ward to these short afternoon dis- 


cussions as much as I do. I think 
we are getting somewhere. Your 


answers to some of the questions 
which have been bothering me have 
given me a new outlook on many 
points, and our chats will most as- 
suredly make the book I am going 
to write of much greater value.” 

Father Richard smiled quite 
frankly, and said, “I’ve learned a 
great deal from you about science, 
Professor, and I am very happy that 
you are at least interested in some 
of the things I have to say about 
religion.” 

“As a scientist, I am very inter- 
ested in what you have to say about 
your religion. A man who fails to 
seek out the true facts of any issue 
from those best qualified to study 
the facts is a quack, not a scientist ; 
and it is a tragedy that there are 
many persons who pass as scientists 
but form their opinions on the basis 
of one-sided information 
all too often lopsided. However, 
this is a factor we will take up some 
other afternoon. 

“The big and 


which is 


important point 


which is becoming clearer to me all 
the time,”’ continued the scientist, “is 





at Science 


that the man on the street or the 
men in congress, our community 
industry, and 
theologians, must understand science 
well enough so that they will treat 
it or use it only within the scope of 
its limitations. 


leaders, captains of 


We must never per- 
mit ourselves to swallow the illusion 
that science is or can be an elixir, a 
cure-all for our most serious human 
ills. been and 
never will be the end of our exist- 
Perish 
after all, it 


Science never has 


ence, For, 
was never intended to 
be so, and it makes no such claim. 
“It would be absurd to think that 
the problems of human civilization 
are anything but what they are 
moral, spiritual, and social 
They are and must be tied up with 
why we are here, and where we are 


ge ing. 


the thought! 


ones. 


tell us 
why we exist any more than an 


And science cannot 


automobile can tell us why we drive 
it to the places we do. It is squarely 
up to philosophy and religion to 
define the end of our existence for 
us, so that knowing this end we may 
know whether we are moving to- 
ward it or away from it. 

“Science, of course, can help us 
to get where we are going, provided 
we know where we want to go, and 
here again it is similar to an auto- 
mobile which will take you to work 
if vou get into it, operate the con- 
trols properly, and steer it to your 
office. There isn’t anything about 
an aeroplane, a jeep, a television or 
a radio set, penicillin, the sulfa 
drugs, or radar, which can tell us 
where we are going and why. In 
the first place, that’s not their job. 
The modern tragedy is that nations 
and individuals are bewildered, be- 
cause they don’t know where they 
are going, or why they exist!” 

“That well put, Pro- 
fessor,” Father Richard, lean- 


was very 


said 











250 whe 
ing over a bit in his chair and inter- 
locking his fingers. “Religion and 
philosophy can and do tell us where 
we are going and why. That’s their 
job!” 

“T agree with you on that point,” 
replied Hillary. “And 
once we are sure of the ultimate end 


ag 
Professor 
which we exist and live, then 
then, can true science be 


for 
and only 
a great help in our struggles to reach 
this end. 
“Science, as I see it, is a tool 
which has been fashioned by man to 
assist him in his material develop- 
ment. It serves us by protecting us 
from dreadful diseases, by improv- 
ing our standards of living, and by 
making our daily routines less bur- 
densome. We may all be thankful 
for such marvelous inventions as the 
oil furnace, the radio and television, 
the aeroplane, or radar. These and 
ten times ten thousand other inven- 


tions of man’s mind are most be- 
coming to our exclusive dignity as 
human beings. They reflect the 


uniqueness of man in the midst of 
God’s magnificent creations. 

“Tt is natural, Father Richard, for 
science to have universal application 
since it is nothing more than knowl- 
edge of the rules and laws which 
govern the operation of our physical 
world. would discredit 
something which was valid in Mon- 
treal but invalid in Tokio. That is 
why the findings of the scientific 
method apply with equal effective- 
ness to an African native whose life 
is being saved by synthetic quinine, 
or to an American mother giving 
birth to a child by the painless 
method of caudal analgesia. Science 
is very democratic, and it may be a 
source of beneficence and charity. 
For example, penicillin, the wonder 
chemical that lay hidden in the 
humble setting of the green mold 


Science 


which grows on cheese, will cure an 
otherwise fatal infection with great 
rapidity, and it does not show any 
partiality to a patient whether he is 
American, Chinese, Italian, Indian 
or Greek. The sulfa drugs were 
developed as the result of a daring 
experiment by a German scientist 
on his own dying daughter, but they 
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I walked in the garden in the early morning; 
I wandered in the garden before the sun was high 
And there found some jewels bright-flung across the grasses, 


While overhead a turquoise bowl hung, instead of sky. 


I walked in the garden and came away rewarded; 
I walked in the garden and learned that this is so— 
Only one has to lift his eyes above the bitter striving 


To find a world of loveliness that anyone can know. 


—Helen Howland Prommel. 


I Walked in the Garden | 








may be found throughout the world 
today saving the lives of persons of 
every race, creed, or color. A doctor 
administering vaccinations against 
measles or diptheria does not ask 
the children whether they are Catho- 
lic, Protestant, or Jewish because 
the effectiveness of the serums he 
uses is not controlled by religious or 
political affiliations. And if a rusty 
nail penetrates the foot of a city 
urchin or the President, science ex- 
plains that the foot of either indi- 
vidual will become seriously infected 
by the treacherous germs that are 
ever-present on rusty nails; science 
even goes further and shows us how 
to cure the infected foot, or prevent 
the infection from getting a foot- 
hold at the time of the injury.” 

Professor Hillary paused, and be- 
gan filling his corncob pipe with 
from the humidor on his 
desk. Father Richard had been fol- 
lowing the interesting remarks at- 
tentively, and he added: 


tobacco 


“Professor,” he said, “your sound 
reflections on the place and role of 
science in our physical world have 
always been a source of satisfaction 
for me. It is most important for us 
to have champions of true science 
and champions of true religion, in 
our day when sinister ideologies are 
distorting morals and human 
thought so as to serve selfish pur- 
poses which are opposed to the 
absolute end of our existence. Now, 


more than ever, it is necessary for 
honest men and women to learn how 
to distinguish the true from the 
false with sciences, just as they must 
draw a line between the true and the 
false with religions. This is no light 
responsibility. 


“T believe you agree that applied 
science up to and including our day, 
at least, has dealt primarily with 
physical and mechanical develop- 
ments. Yet, the future frontiers of 
civilization are unquestionably fron- 
tiers of the mind, frontiers which 
are far removed from the hard and 
fast methods of scientific inquiry. It 
is up to philosophy, and religion, to 
lead men and nations toward these 
unexplored expanses of man’s mar- 
velous intellect. For, though science 
does tell us how to reduce pain, it 
cannot show us how to be happy. 
And the eternal quest for happiness 
now, or in another world, is the 
deepest craving of the human mind. 
The approaches to happiness must, 
however, be metaphysical ones, they 
must arise from a desire to reach a 
noble objective far beyond the limits 
of our material world. True reli- 
gion tells us what this objective is, 
and it even points out the rules and 
regulations which must be followed 
to insure our reaching our destina- 
tion. Man may use science to build 
a magnificent home and to fill it 
with many remarkable inventions, 
but religion and the moral order de- 
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fined by religion alone can bring 
real happiness to those who are 
privileged to live in such a home. 
And this brings us back to your 
point, Professor Hillary—that sci- 
ence is good and helpful as long as 
we treat it within its bounds, and 
remember that it is only a tool for 
use in man’s material world. Science 
may help us to accomplish many 
wonderful things and reach a higher 


level of happiness, provided we 
know why we exist.” 
“That, Father Richard,” said 


Professor Hillary rising up from 
his chair and walking over to the 
window, “is why scientists and 
theologians face tremendous respon- 
sibilities today. Science has a role, 
an important role, to play in co- 
operation with religion and an abso- 
lute philosophy. The triumvirate of 
religion, true religion as you insist, 
philosophy, and science can and 
must build a new world society in 
which there will be plenty for all, 
in which a man’s word will become 
once again as good as his bond, and 
in which men will love their neigh- 
bors and prove it by controlling 
their lusts and practising true Chris- 
tian charity.” 

Professor Hillary beckoned 
Father Richard to join him at the 
window. Together, they raised 
their eyes and looked towards the 
gold cross at the top of St. Colum- 
ban’s Church. The rays of the after- 
noon sun were concentrating on it 
as though they were coming from 
a mammoth flashlight, and the cross 
glittered brightly against the clear 
sky. 

“The more I look at that beauti- 
ful cross on top of your church, 
Father Richard, the more convinced 
I become that true science cannot be 
in conflict with true religion because 
the same God has given us both. 
That cross, a majestic symbol of the 
salvation which is the end of your 
existence and mine, led me to seek 
you out as a friend. Our chats are 
not only drawing us closer together, 
Father Richard; they are drawing 
me closer to your Church. Won't 
you please join me again next week 
at four? I think I’ll have started 
my book by then.” 
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Reflections on Things Spiritual 
By Reverend Ignatius McDonough, S. A. 
IF YOU INTEND TO SAVE YOUR SOUL —STOP SINNING! 


If you intend to become a real Catholic, get sin out of your life now 
and forever! 

At the same time begin doing penance for your past sins, keep at it until 
the day of your death, and never presume that you are safe. 

For unless you stop sinning and repent for your sins, you cannot be saved! 

This is the teaching of the Catholic Church, always has been and always 
will be until the end of the world. 


+ * * %* 


If you think you can save your soul in any other way, you are gravely 
mistaken. 

If you think that doing penance is a thing of the past, and has no place 
in the life of a modern Catholic, you are due for a rude awakening. 

If you think that frequent reception of the sacraments permits you to 
continue to sin, you will receive a frightful shock when your soul is judged 
by God. 

* * * * 

Sin in the sight of God is an abomination! 

Sin is treason against God and every sinner is a traitor. 

Sin is that which God hates and abhors with all the power of His Infinite 
Being. 

Sin is a vile disease of the soul that disposes both soul and body to 
everlasting death. 

Sin is the greatest evil in the world! 


* * * * 


To think that a sinful life is compatible with Catholic life is a blasphemous 
error. Catholic life comes from God, sin is of the Devil. Catholic life was 
founded by Jesus Christ, and was made possible by His sufferings and death. 
Never under any circumstances can there be any compatibility between Catho- 
lic life and a sinful life. 

Notwithstanding this fact, there may even be Catholics who regularly 
attend Mass and receive the sacraments, yet live in the state of mortal sin a 
large part of the time. They see no contradiction between the holiness of 
their religion and the sinfulness of their lives. The lives of such Catholics 
are a scandal to many outsiders which prevents them from entering the Church. 
Very often the conduct of Catholics is the only means of judging the Church 
at the disposal of outsiders. When Catholics scandalize their neighbors and 
acquaintances, when they live on a low moral plane, instead of attracting new 
members to the Fold of Christ they repel them. The sinfulness of the daily 
lives of some Catholics is one of the principal causes of the failure of the 
Church to spread more widely. 

Catholics who act in such a manner are violating one of the principles 
on which their Church is established. That principle was stated by Jesus 
Christ when He declared: ‘No man can serve two masters; for either he 
will hate the one and love the other, or else he will stand by the one and 
despise the other. You cannot love God and Mammon.” (Mt. 6:24). Such 
Catholics are trying to serve God in observing the external practices of their 
religion, while serving Satan by committing sin. Such a course can end only 
in disaster. 

Christ is always trying to get us to adopt His own attitude towards sin, 
and that attitude is one of implacable hostility. Christ, being God, knows how 
much harm sin has caused and will cause, and He wants to preserve us from 
that harm. He tells us to avoid sin at all costs. “And if thy hand or thy foot is 
an occasion of sin to thee, cut it off and cast it from thee! It is better for thee 
to enter life maimed or lame, than, having two hands or two feet, to be cast into 
everlasting fire. And if thy eye is an occasion of sin to thee, pluck it out and 
cast it from thee! It is better for thee to enter into life with one eye, than, 
having two eyes, to be cast into the hell of fire.” (Matthew 18:8). 

Christ does not, of course, intend that we actually pluck out our eyes 
or cut off our arms. What He does mean is this: If there is any person, 
place, or thing which you love as much as you love your right arm, but which 
is an occasion of sin to you, Get rid of that person, place or thing! And if 
there is any creature to which you are attached as strongly as you are attached 
to your eyesight, but which causes you to commit sin, put that creature out 
of your life. 

The all-important thing is to gain “life”, which means life everlasting 
with God. The only thing that prevents you from possessing life everlasting 
is Sin. Therefore, it is all important to Stop Sinning. 








Creative or Sterile Church? 


By Reverend 8. 8. Fuchs, 8.U.D. 


ed 


HERE is much talk nowadays 


about the failure of the 
Church in our times. It is 
admitted that in past ages the 


Church moulded the Western world 
and created the most wonderful cul- 
tural that in former 
turies the Church educated the na- 


values, cen- 
tions, colonized all Europe and built 
the grandiose cathedrals of the Mid- 
dle Ages—but in times, it 
is alleged, the Catholic Church has 
The 
universities, founded in the past by 
the Church, teach now a philosophy 
of life, quite distinct from, if not 
contrary to, the Catholic Faith; 
modern literature and art and sci- 


modern 


become sterile and obsolete. 


ence have drifted far away and long 
ago left the protection and patron- 
age of the Church. For present-day 
society, for modern industry and 
finance, the norms and regulations 
of the Church are hopelessly anti- 
quated and out of date. Formerly 
the great leaders of the world pro- 
nounced their doctrines and_ the- 
from the pulpits of the 
Church; men like Bernard de Clair- 


orems 
vaux, Bernardine of Siena, Tauler, 
Abraham a Santa Clara fascinated 
and directed the masses by their 
masterful eloquence. But today the 
audiences around the pulpits of the 
Church have grown thin and scanty ; 
the great masses are incomparably 
more influenced and dominated by 
film, and radio. Modern 
means of communication and propa- 
ganda have drowned and silenced 
the once so powerful voice of the 
Church. 

It is true that the Church of today 
no longer enjoys the position which 
she occupied in the Middle Ages. 
But is it really because today she 


press, 


lacks creative personalities? Is she 
in fact without vitality, without a 
mission to the world? Is the Church 
indeed obsolete and antiquated ? 





Editor’s Note: 

The recent upheaval in Europe 
and the the 
political and economic life of the 
people in that part of the Old 
World has also brought with it, in 
the minds of many, a questioning 
attitude as to the future of Chris- 
tianity, particularly as it affects the 
Church. This article by Father 
Fuchs, reproduced from the Bom- 
bay Examiner, will be found both 


resultant chaos in 


informative and encouraging as it 
reveals that the Church survives all 
internal and external dangers of 
destruction and decay. 











To be sincere, we cannot but admit 
the historical failure of 
the Church at times and 
among certain nations. After all, 
the Church consists of human be- 
ings, who, like nature, pass not only 
through the young enthusiasm of 


fact of a 
certain 


spring and the ripe maturity of 
autumn, but through the 
lethargy and_ sterility of winter. 
Human activity works in waves, like 
the tides of the ocean: upon periods 
of productivity follow times of 
decay, of apparent inactivity. The 
Church is administered by human 
beings who, the loftier their ideals, 
are the more heavily dragged down 
by human weakness and frailty, by 
indifference and degeneration. Man- 
kind is subject to the curse of in- 
iquity and sin; also the members of 
the Church are tempted by carnal 
desires and selfishness, by pride, dis- 
couragement, or indifference. Not 
seldom even leaders of the Church 
have fallen prey to these tempta- 
Nevertheless, it is a charac- 


also 


tions. 


teristic of the Church, founded by 
Christ and continuously supported 
by Divine grace, that she always, 
unlike natural organisms which die 
of inner decay, ever again finds in 


herself the powers of rejuvenatior 
the Church emerges, like the myth- 
ical bird Phoenix, out of the ashes, 
ever more vigorous and active, from 
apparent decay. 

When in the days of the early 
Church the emperors at- 
tempted to suffocate the new Faith 
in the blood of its followers, scores 


Roman 


of confessors and martyrs rose up 
who gladly gave their life-blood for 
the Church. When in the era of the 
Byzantine emperors the powerful 
Oriental Churct 
instrument of policy and_ intrigue 
in the hands of the emperors, their 


became a _ mere 


henchmen or opponents, Pope Gre- 
gory I rose in the West. He and 
his successors gradually built up the 
power and influence of the Church 
as a world-institution. Again, when 
the Church was threatened with be- 
coming a mere worldly agency, in 
the control of worldly-minded ec- 
clesiastics and the interfering Ger- 
the reform-move- 
originated; a Saint 


man emperors, 
ment of Cluny 
Bernard arose 
who emphasized with a holy zeal and 
flaming enthusiasm the supremacy 
of the spiritual element in_ the 
Church, and organized the moral 
reform of the Catholic world. \When 
in the midst of the Middle Ages, 
once more a high degree of mater- 


and a Gregory VII, 


ialism and greed for power crept 


into the leading circles of the 
Church, a reform and _ restoration 
were brought about through the 


founded by 
Saint 
Dom- 


“Mendicant Orders,” 
such grand personalities as 
Francis of Assisi and Saint 
The deplorable 
and moral degeneration of _ the 
Catholics in the age just before ané 
during the so-called Reformation 
was followed by a period of numer 
ous heroes and like [gna 
tius Loyola, Francis Xavier, Charles 
Borromeus, John of the Cross 


inic. worl dliness 


saints, 
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Teresa of Jesus, Philip Neri. The 
age of the “Illuminati” in France 
and Germany was replaced by a 


period of Catholic Romanticism, led 
by mental giants like Chateaubriand, 
de Maistre, Lacordaire, Ozanam in 
France, and personalities like Father 
Schlegel, Sailer, Moehler, Goerre in 
The period of “Anti- 
in France, in the latter 
part of the 19th century, had no 
more lasting effect upon the vitality 
of the Church than any other anti- 
Catholic movement, for the last 
decades brought back a good num- 
ber of the mental elite of France to 


Germany. 
clericalism” 


Catholic faith and practice. In Eng- 
land and in the 

where Catholicism for such a long 
time seemed to be nothing but a 
mere historical relic, the Church has 
gained new life in the last century 


Nordic countries, 


and today enjoys a high reputation, 
thanks to the intense Catholic spirit 
of brilliant minds like 
Manning, Newman, 

Belloc, and Sigrid Undset 
North America Catholicism 

just in chese modern times a won- 
derful growth; its extension from 
asmall number of faithful to a giant 
church of twenty-five million Catho- 
lies has practically taken place in 
the last hundred years. Under the 
four Popes, Catholic 
missions have made great headway 


Wiseman, 
Chesterton, 
In 
shows 


last three 


or 
in non-Catholic countries. In short, 
times of lethargy and worldliness of 
the Church have always been fol- 


lowed, up to our days, by periods of 


rejuvenation and creative energy. 
Many historians, among them a 
score of non-Catholic and even 


unsympathetic critics of the Church, 
have given credit to those strange 


revivals of the Church and ex- 
pressel their admiration or be- 
wilderment. 

However, although the Church 


has advanced wonderfully in num- 
bers and influence all over the world, 
she no longer occupies the dominant 
Position which she enjoyed in the 


Middle Ages. But this fact does 
hot imply that she has become 
sterile or degenerate. The new 


position of 


the modern Church is 
above all, the result of an increasing 





spiritualization, a tendency which is 











innate in the Church. While in 
former times the Church had to ful- 
fil many tasks not immediately her 
concern, in modern times these tasks 
have taken up other 
The main of the 
Church is the salvation of souls, the 


been by 


agencies. task 


care for the spiritual side of man, 





Hail Mary ! 


“Hail Mary, full of grace.” 

She kneels with eager lifted face, 
Nor asks of God to make it clear, 
Nor bends her saintly head in fear. 
“Hail Mary, full of F 


Fingers of Time shall not erase 


grace.’ 


That wondrous moment when she found 
God’s shining glory wrapped her round. 


“Hail Mary, full of grace.” 

She kneels with eager lifted face. 

With throbbing heart and bated breath, 
The blessed maid of Nazareth. 


--Lalia Mitchell Thornton. 





the insistence on 
the supernatural 
come second. 


the supremacy of 

Cultural values 
The latter admittedly 
still receive from Christianity the 
strongest encouragement, the most 
forceful motives, the highest aims— 
nevertheless, cultural activity is not 
one of the tasks of the 
Church. If nonetheless the Church 
has protected and furthered through- 
out the centuries the sciences and art, 
political and this 
was done for the simple reason that 


essential 


social progress, 
for so long no other agency was 
in existence which concerned itself 
with such things. 

But now things have changed. 
Cultural social and 
nomical interests, are no more solely 


progress, eco- 
the concern of the Church; they have 
been secularized, transferred to the 
portfolios of statesmen, and are be- 
ing cared for by secular agencies. 
Since secular institutions have ac- 
quired the necessary mental equip- 
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ment, the Church contents herself 
with indirectly influencing culture 
and public life, through the teaching 
of the eternal truths about God and 
the supernatural world, through 
insistence upon the indisputable 
validity of the Christian moral code, 
the formation and right formulation 
of a Christian world-outlook. The 
practical application of these funda- 
mental principles is, 
extent, left to secular agencies. 

But the limited activity of the 
Catholic Church in modern times is 


to a large 


not only due to the advanced spirit- 
ualization of the Church but also to 
a certain estrangement of the world 
from the Church. Today not only 
the right of the Catholic Church to 
exist but that of Christianity, even 
of religion as such, is challenged by 
modern man. Since the so-called 
Reformation, a large part of the 
Christians have denied any author- 
of the Church over their rela- 
tion to God, and gradually have 
withdrawn from her benevolent in- 


ity 


fluence. We know of no promise, 
either in Holy Scripture or in tradi- 
tion, that the Church will 
where and at all times maintain a 
steady progress without any reper- 
On the cruel 
persecutions have been predicted by 
the Master; and He 
warned His disciples that not only 
individuals, but whole towns will 
refuse to accept their doctrine. And 
the Apostles received the unequivo- 
cal command to such 
and houses and to proceed to other 
Mankind is not equally 
responsive to religious advice at all 
There may 


every- 


cussions. contrary, 


Divine has 


leave towns 


places ! 


times and in all places. 
be periods of a strong religious or 
when human 


blossoms 


ethical 
hearts 
the inspirations of the super-world. 


propensity 
open like towards 
But there are also times when man 
is so bent upon the achievement of 
his earthly interests, or tempted by 
the pleasures and comforts of this 
world, that he feels no longing for 
higher values. Ii the Church fails 
to receive a positive reaction from 
such souls, this failure is not due to 
a defect of the Church; she is not 
to blame for it. For the Church 
works with purely spiritual means 
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without phyiscal compulsion, with- 
out concentration camps, or means 
of economic oppression. And even 
if the Church had such peremptory 
and forceful means at her disposal, 
it would be worse than useless to 
apply them. Faith, religious devo- 
tion, and a willing subjection under 
the authority of the Church, cannot 
be forced upon any man. It must 
be a free and voluntary gift of man 
to his God and the Church. 

There are times, countries, and 
peoples responsive to the teaching 
of the Church like the proverbial 
field in the Gospel which yields fruit 
a hundred-fold ; but there are others 
which may justly be compared to a 
field full of thorns and thistles. For 
a just appraisal of the Church, of 
her and failures, it is 
absolutely necessary to consider the 
which — she 


successes 


circumstances under 
works, and the people upon whom 
she works. Only then may we speak 
of a real failure of the Church if she 
fails in spite of favorable conditions 
and circumstances. Such failures 
have occurred, at when the 
Church was, so to say, too well off, 
she was enjoying too long periods 
of peace and _ tranquillity, and 
abounded in material wealth. But 
we cannot well put the blame of 
failure upon the Church if she toils 
in vain, in spite of the highest ideal- 
ism and the greatest efforts of her 
members, simply because the sub- 
ject of her activity is irresponsive 
or even hostile, or because her activ- 


times, 


ity is limited or paralyzed by adverse 
factors. 

In the Rome of Nero and Cali- 
gula, of Domitian and Diocletian the 
Church naturally had no scope for 
public activity. There was indeed 
no other way open for the Chris- 
tians but to retire to the desert or to 
hide in the catacombs. As far as 
the public was concerned, only one 
alternative remained: death in the 
market place or in the arena. The 
Church could develop immense 
energies in the realm of the spirit, 
but these energies remained limited, 
so to say, to the inner life of indi- 
viduals. How the picture changes 
in the time of Constantine! As 
soon as the State allies itself with 
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the Church, and the Catholic Faith 
becomes the religion of the people 
and of the State, the Church at once 
takes the lead in the general cul- 
tural and spiritual education of the 
country. The results of her activity 
in the souls of the faithful—a sense 
for the supernatural, for justice, 
charity—are soon felt also in the 
sphere of public life, and permeate 
and enrich all regions of life. And 
as under Constantine, so in the age 
of Charlemagne, Stephen of Hun- 
gary, St. Louis of France, and 
Ferdinand and Isabella of Spain. 


The world of the Romanesque 
and Gothic cathedrals arises out of 
the chaos of war and _ barbarism, 


science and art begin to blossom, 
social and charitable institutions are 
founded everywhere with generous 
endowments. The arbitrary laws of 
individualism and selfishness give 
way to a_ strong feeling ; 
causes of future wars are eliminated, 
and the wild and barbaric customs 
of the times humanized; slavery is 
moderated or and the 
hyper-national Holy Roman Empire 
is created as the worldly counterpart 
and complement of the spiritual 
union of mankind in the Mystical 
Body of Christ. 

A different picture of the Church 
is presented in times of despotic 
rulers who encroach upon the rights 
of the Church or even persecute her 
followers. 


social 


abolished ; 


In the course of the cen- 
turies many rulers who outwardly 
pretended to share the faith of the 
Catholic religion tried to oppress 
the Church and to make her their 
slave. So it happened at Byzantium, 
and in the Russia of the Czars, and 
likewise in France and Spain under 
the Bourbons. Is it, then, a wonder 
that the vitality of the Church suf- 
fers? And at the very minimum 
the vigor of the Church is impaired 
when at the head of the State are 
outright the Church, 
when a Pombal, a Choiseul, a Pom- 
padour, a Napoleon, suppress the 
most essential ecclesiastical institu- 
tions of their country; when others 
deprive the Church of her leaders 
and most ardent followers by exil- 
ing or imprisoning them; when in a 
most cunning and malicious way the 


enemies of 


1k 


Book Notes 


Books reviewed here may be ordered 


from our Graymoor Press, Peekskill, 

New York. 

FRANCESCA CABRINI: Without 
Staff or Scrip. By Lucille Papin 
Borden. New York: Macmillan, 
$2.75. 

As the time for canonization of the 

first saint of modern times to be di- 


rectly associated with America draws 


studies of her 


market. 


valuable 
the 
Borden’s is one that is directed to the 
the 


near, several 


life are now on Lucille 


average reader man and woman 


who apprehends the need of sanctity 
how it works in a 
While it is 


and occasionally appears to be redun- 


and wants to see 


particular case. lengthy 


dant, the book is fascinating in its 
methodical revelation of the various 
steps in Mother Cabrini’s path t 


sainthood. The simplicity of her home 
background, her early consciousness of 
the call of Christ, her brave beginnings 
of a religious institute in spite of hos- 
tility 
great importance to an 


and suspicion—all these are oi 


understanding 


of Blessed Mother Cabrini’s later 
achievements. To Americans _ the 
chapters that deal with the efforts of 


New York 
City (especially the humble beginnings 


the valiant foundress in 


of Columbus Hospital) and New 
Orleans and Chicago will be informa- 
tive and inspiring. Yet the story of 


achievement would be meaningless did 


not the author spend a great deal of 


time in presenting us with the far 
more thrilling story of Mother Ca 
brini’s saintliness. She sought first 
the Kingdom of God, and found it easy 
to accomplish works of charity in the 
power she gained from its closeness 
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BETWEEN OURSELVES. By Aloy- 
sius Roche, S. J. New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co. $2.00. 

Father Roche writes with vigor and 
color of the Catholic position on many 
important topics of the day. His treat 


ment of topics like virtue, sin, psychia 
try, economic justice makes this book 
that 


matter where it is opened. 


with profit n0 
R. G 


one can be read 
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Build in 
Graymoor Village 


Graymoor Village is situ- 
ated only fifty miles from New 
York City, on the Albany Post 
Road, north of the City of 
Peekskill. 


There are many _ choice 
and desirable plots on which 
to build either an all-year 
home or a Summer cottage. 
Among the many facilities are 
a tennis court and swimming 
pool, available to property 
owners only. 


For information communicate 
with: 
FATHER JANUARIUS, S.A. 


Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 


























CATHOLIC WILLS 





The instinct is strong to “keep 
what we have.” Yet when death 
calls us we must go to the grave 
“clutching in our dead hands only 
that which we have given away.” 
If you feel you cannot share your 
earthly possessions now with God, 
perhaps you will be mindful of 
Him and His Missions when draw- 
ing up your last will. You can be 
sure that what you leave to carry 
on Catholic Mission work will 
merit a blessing on your soul, and 
cause your name to be held in 
benediction 


dead. 


long after you are 


Here’s how you can do it; insert 
this clause in your will: 


"I bequeath to the Union-That- 
Nothing-Be-Lost, Inc., of Gray- 
moor, Garrison, N. Y., the sum 
of ” 
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honor and reputation of priests and 
bishops is besmirched by slander and 
calumny. If the Church fails to as- 
sert her rights against despots like 
Henry VIII of England, Louis XIV 
of France, men like Napoleon or the 
present dictators, who can blame the 
Church for debility and impotence ? 
Tyrants and despots who are not 
fastidious in the choice of their 
means of aggression always have the 





rencies which stand 
for right, justice, and honor. It is 
acting demand 
from the Church the great things 
which she achieved in the Middle 
Ages, now in times when so many 


advantage over a: 


y 


against reason to 


Catholics are forced to apostasy by 
the threat of death, when in many 
countries Church property is con- 
fiscated, bishops and priests are 
spied upon and restricted in their 
activity, when the Church has to 
surrender the education of children 
to secular institutions, indifferent or 
hostile to the Faith, when religious 
propaganda and the 
charity are 


practice of 
forbidden or greatly 
limited, when the Church must sil- 
ently suffer the mockery of her 
dogmas, the misrepresentation of 
her laws and tenets, the loathsome 
gloating over the dark sides of her 
old history. 

One should never speak hastily 
of a failure of the Church when 
the prerequisites for her work are 
totally absent; on the other hand, 
one should freely acknowledge the 
creative activity of the Church, ever 
alive to her duty wherever and 
whenever she was free to act. Even 
today all over the world, so mate- 
rialistic, so  pleasure-seeking, so 
greedy for power, we find just that 
among the Catholic men and women 
full of an enthusiastic faith, burning 
with an unquenchable fire of devo- 
tion and sacrifice for the service of 
God and mankind, with a deep 
understanding and a ripe wisdom, 
which only the Catholic Faith seems 
able to instill. 

Whoever looks at the world at 
large without prejudice, cannot up- 
hold the thesis of a sterile, unpro- 
ductive Church. It is perhaps more 
to the point to speak of a failure of 
such ideologies and creeds which 
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were thought out with the intention 
of providing substitutes or improve- 
ments on Christianity and Catholi- 
cism. Protestantism, the religious 
emancipation of the faithful from 
the authority of the Church, has 
come at last to utter disintegration 
dogmatical sub- 
stance and to complete dissolution 
of Christian unity. The great 
heresies of our time, Capitalism, So- 
cialism and Nationalism, are at 
present engaged in a deadly struggle 
against each other for the domina- 
tion of the world. These three 
totalitarian systems which claim to 
be full substitutes for religion and a 
marked: improvement on Christian- 
itv, have now brought the world to 
the verge of ruin and into a war of 
destruction which surpasses in un- 
restrained fury and barbaric de- 
struction of all higher values every- 
thing that mankind has experienced 
in the past. The present world-situa- 
tion is the best proof that there is 
no stability of values, no peace and 
security in a world which has de- 
throned God and made an idol of 
man. The present terrible crisis 
which involves all nations of the 
world, this complete bankruptcy of 
every ideology and creed outside the 
Church tempts one to believe that 
a world without Christianity is 
really nothing more than a world of 
battlefields, of hospitals, asylums 
and prisons, the world which the 
German philosopher Schopenhauer 
painted in his un-Christian pessi- 
mism. 

For so many years it has been 
preached that there is no God and 
that it is idle to believe in and to 
hope for a life to come, that man 
must build his paradise here on 
earth, and the result today is that 
modern man is so much bent on 
acquiring and accumulating the 
treasures of this world that innum- 
erable millions are in danger of their 
very existence and struggle in vain 
to sustain their bare life. For so 
long modern man has sneered at the 
antiquated and old-fashioned moral- 
ity of the Christian religion that to- 
day the catchword “Might before 
Right” dominates public life and 
fesulis in a fierce war of annihila- 
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the weaker and inferior 


fellow-man. 


tion of 
The laws and _ prin- 
ciples of physical science have been 
the eternal prin- 
ciples and values of Catholic Chris- 
tianity, but the result is a hopeless 
muddle babel of 


substituted for 


and a confusion, 
leading to skepticism and complete 
And the 
called positive science creates values 
and the ingenious 
machines and chemical compounds 
and 


agnosticism. where 


so- 


invents most 


syntheses, these products are 
used not so much for the benefit of 
mankind, as for its destruction and 
ruin. The modern development of 
agriculture, and trade 
should not only enable mankind to 
possess everything required 


industry 


for a 
very comfortable life, but moreover 
produce enough surplus the 
most wonderful works of culture, 
art and social help. Instead of this, 
modern industry works full steam 


for 


to produce gigantic and most per- 
nicious means of destruction of 
human life and happiness. Even the 
most peace-loving nations are drawn 
irresistibly 
hatred 


into this whirlpool of 
will-to-hurt, for they 
must arm themselves fully and keep 


and 


on constant guard against the ag- 
gressive spirit of their neighbors. 
It is true: on this planet there will 
never be full harmony and _ perfect 
order, we the im- 
compare 


must not expect 
possible. But if we our 
times with the glorious times of the 
“dark” Middle Ages, one feels that 
barbarians compared with 
the men of the 13th century! At 
that time town populations of twenty 
to thirty thousand built the wonder- 


ful cathedrals which in dimensions 


we are 


of planning, skill of technical execu- 


tion, perfect beauty of expression 
loftiness of 


and ideas surpass al- 
most anything which has been pro- 
duced in modern times in the sphere 
of technic or At the side and 
these churches the 
the Middle 
Ages were established which could 
each 


art. 
in the shadow of 
great universities of 
teachers 
whose names are renowned for all 
time in the history of science and 
learning. Thomas Aquinas and 
Roger Bacon, Albertus Magnus and 
Anselm of Canterbury, Vincent de 


boast of dozens of 


Alexander Halensis, 
and many others, attracted pupils in 


their thousands to their schools and 


Beauvais and 


sent them again out into the world 
with a sound foundation in theo- 
retical knowledge and practical life. 
though the present 
prospects for the future are gloomy 
enough, 


However, 


for de- 
spair: a look back into the past of 
the Church our full 
fidence. When we consider the ef- 
the human element in the 
Church, we with a 
enough of bad will, of error, 
of narrow-mindedness and hypoc- 


there is no cause 


restores con- 
fects of 
conceive, sad 
heart, 
risy, even to foul decay and sinful 
evil. But if we direct our attention 
to the entire development of this 
gigantic organism, to its marvellous 
growth all over the world, its never 
failing power of resistance against 
all destructive inex- 
haustible healing power which over 


factors, its 


and over again restores unhealthy 
and decaying parts, the wonderfui 
flowers of saintliness which it con- 
tinuously produces; if we direct our 
attention to the fruits of heroic vir- 
tues, revolutionary social achieve- 
institutions in 
every sphere of life, then our con- 
fidence and joy must surpass by far 


ments, grandiose 


our disappointment and sorrow, and 
we must be that it is 
the Spirit Who 
permeates and sublimates and 
elevates the miserable human com- 
ponent in the Mystical Body of 
Christ. The Church, which in spite 
of all the faults and imperfections 


convinced 


indeed Divine 


of her members, overcomes and sur- 
vives all internal and external dan- 
gers of destruction and decay and 
triumphantly and undisturbed fol- 
lows. her towards her 
natural aim, is a stronger and more 


way super- 
convincing proof of the existence of 
a Divine element in her, than a pre- 
servation from the smallest imper- 
fection and invulnerability from 
external adversaries. The suffering 
struggling organism of the 
Church must have a Divine spark 


and 


of life to recover from the deep 
wounds and inner 
past to indestructible beauty 


diseases of its 
and 
vigorous activity, as she has done 
ever sO many times in history. 


We commend to the prayers of 
our Readers the souls of the faith- 
ful departed whose deaths have 
been reported to us during the last 
month. For them collectively a 
set of thirty Masses will be said. 
Very Rev. Vladimir Alexandroff, 
Monsignor John B. McCloskey, Sister 
M. Friedoline Glock, S. S. N. D., 
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Mrs. Nelson 
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